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THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


THE  following  public  reasons  seem  not  only  to  justify  but  to  require 
the  building  of  a  railroad  across  the  continent,  near  the  46th 
parallel,  from  Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Lower  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Pacific  coast  at  Puget  Sound. 

1.  First  and  mainly,  the  belt  of  States  and  Territories  to  be 
traversed  by  such  a  road  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  sections  of  the  continent,  and  includes  a  great  part  of  so 
much  of  our  remaining  unoccupied  public  domain  as  is  capable  of 
settlement  and  profitable  cultivation.  Not  only  ought  the  abounding 
and  various  resources  of  this  region  to  be  developed  and  utilized  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country,  but  the  nation's  proffer  of  free  home- 
steads to  the  landless  of  all  countries  can  best  be  made  really  bene- 
ficial, both  to  the  nation  and  the  citizen,  by  rendering  these  fertile 
lands  accessible  and  available  for  farms  and  homes.  The  construction 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  required  in  the  interest  of  National 
Development  and  Homestead  Settlement. 

2.  The  building  of  such  a  road  through  such  a  region  gives  a 
definite  money  value,  where  there  was  little  or  none  before,  to  every 
acre  of  good  land,  to  every  thousand  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  to 
every  coal  deposit,  and  every  mine  of  the  precious  metals  within  the 
belt  of  country  affected  by  the  railway — thus  in  effect  creating  and 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  a  vast  aggregate  of  real  property. 
It  is  considerably  within  the  facts  to  say  that  the  construction  of  the 
first  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has,  in  two 
years'  time,  added  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  cash  value  of 
property  along  the  finished  line.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  value  of  lands  and  other  property  adjacent  to  the 
route  before  the  road  was  located,  and  the  same  since  its  construction. 
H.  V.  Poor,  whose  manual  of  American  railroads  has  become  a  stand- 
ard authority,  states,  on  the  strength  of  thorough  investigation,  that 
"  every  railroad  constructed  adds  five  times  its  cost  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  of  the  country."  This  average  estimate  is 
probably  below  tl^  truth  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 

3.  The  New  Northwest,  a  region  500  miles  in  width,  1800  in 
length — greater  in  area  than  twelve  such  States  as  New  York,  and 
having  a  present  population  larger  than  the  Union-Central  Pacific 
found  on  its  flanks  when  built — is  practically  destitute  of  railroads. 
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It  is  important  politically,  no  less  than  commercially  and  industrially, 
that  the  enterprising  communities  and  rising  States  of  our  Northwest- 
ern tier  be  given  more  direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

4.  The  Indian  question  in  the  Northwest  cannot  in  any  other 
way  be  so  promptly,  so  thoroughly,  so  economically  and  so  humanely 
settled  as  by  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
building  of  the  first  trans-continental  road  disposed  of  all  Indian 
difficulties  throughout  a  wide  belt  of  territory  extending  from  Iowa  to 
California,  and  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1872,  says,  The  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road will  finally  settle  the  Indian  question  in  the  country  north  of  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  south  of  the  British  border.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  the  promise  is  that  two  years  more,  if  not  another  summer, 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  itself  completely  solve  the  great 
Sioux  problem,  and  leave  the  90,000  Indians  ranging  between  the 
trans-continental  lines  as  incapable  of  resisting  the  Government  as  are 
the  Indians  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts."  The  amount  thus  to  be 
saved  to  the  Government  by  the  completion  of  the  Road — in  the  early 
reduction  of  the  military  force  on  the  frontiers,  the  avoidance  of  costly 
Indian  wars,  the  cheapening  of  government  transportation  throughout  ' 
the  Northwest,*  and  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  Indians — may 
reasonably  be  estimated,  as  it  is  by  officers  of  the  Government,  at 
several  million  dollars  each  year. 

5.  That  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  urgently 
demanded  by  the  public  considerations  named  above  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  it  were  to  be  built  outright  by  the  Government,  with  no 
expectation  of  a  direct  pecuniary  return  exceeding  its  running  expenses, 
it  is  conceded  the  outlay  would  be  in  the  line  of  wise  economy.  But  in 
addition  to  the  public  need,  the  construction  of  the  road  is  fully  war- 
ranted and  justified  as  a  business  undertaking  which  gives  ample  promise 
of  the  most  solid  financial  success.  The  United  States  Government, 
recognizing  its  own  necessity  for  such  a  thoroughfare,  has  contributed 
toward  its  construction  a  fund,  in  the  form  of  valuable  land,  more 
than  sufficient  ultimately  to  pay  its  cost ;  and  this  real-estate  endow- 
ment, added  to  the  road  and  its  traffic,  furnishes  a  doubly  secure  basis 
for  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the  work.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  believed  that,  in  its  double  capacity  of  a  great  National  Im- 
provement and  a  great  and  promising  commercial  enterprise,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  a  two-fold  title  to  the  good-will  and 
confidence  of  the  public. 


*  Note. — In  1868  the  yearly  cost  of  transporting  supplies  to  the  twenty-eight  military  posts  situated 
in  the  Northwest,  adjacent  to  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  was  officially  reported  as 
$6,158,072.  If  this  expenditure  be  reduced  one-half  by  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  result  is  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  more  than  three  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  cost 
of  the  Road. 


CHARTER,  GRANTS  AND  PRIVILEGES. 


THE  charter  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  its  amendments,  con- 
fers the  right  to  construct  a  line  of  Railroad  and  Telegraph  across 
the  continent,  between  some  point  on  Lake  Superior,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  and  some  point  on  Puget  Sound,  via  the 
Columbia  river,  by  the  most  eligible  route  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  line  north  of  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  with  a 
branch  to  Puget  Sound  across  the  Cascade  mountains  from  some  con- 
venient point  on  the  main  trunk  line. 

To  aid  the  construction  of  the  Road,  the  charter  grants  the  Com- 
pany, for  each  mile  of  finished  road,  both  main  line  and  branch,  twenty 
alternate  sections  of  public  land  (a  ''section"  being  a  square  mile 
and  containing  640  acres)  on  each  Side  of  the  line  of  the  Road  in 
the  Territories,  and  ten  alternate  sections  on  each  side  of  the  line  in 
the  States,  through  which  it  runs.  This  is  equivalent  to  25,600  acres 
per  mile  through  the  Territories,  and  12,800  acres  per  mile  through 
the  States.  If,  owing  to  pre-emption,  settlement  under  the  Home- 
stead Act,  or  other  cause,  the  Company  cannot  get,  within  the  above 
limits,  the  quantity  of  land  per  mile  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its 
charter,  it  has  permission  to  make  up  the  deficiency  anywhere  within 
twenty  miles  beyond  either  boundary  of  its  grant.  This  provision 
renders  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  Company  will  receive  the  full 
amount  of  land  granted. 

The  lands  of  the  grant  accrue  to  the  Company  and  are  patented  to 
It  by  the  Government  as  rapidly  as  the  Road  is  completed  in  25-mile 
sections  and  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
completion  of  the  main  line  and  chartered  branch,  the  Company's  grant 
will  average  about  23,000  acres  per  mile  of  track,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  land  covered  by  the  grant  is  between  Fifty  and  Sixty 
Million  Acres — the  exact  amount  depending  upon  the  precise  length 
of  the  road  and  branch  when  completed.  This  is  larger  by  ten 
thousand  square  miles  than  the  six  New  England  States,  or  as 
large  as  Ohio  and  Indiana  together.  It  is  as  large  as  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales ;  three  times  the  size  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and 
seven  times  as  large  as  Belgium.  The  charter  grants  to  the  Company 
free  right  of  way  for  the  Road  and  Telegraph  line  through  the  public 
domain,  to  the  extent  of  400  feet  in  width,  and  all  necessary  ground 
for  station-buildings,  workshops,  depots,  machine-shops,  switches, 
side-tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water-stations;  also  the  right  to  take 
from  the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  Road,  earth,  stone, 
and  timber  for  construction. 


THE  VALLEY  ROUTE  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


THE  four  principal  routes  that  have  been  surveyed  to  the  Pacific 
have  the  following  average  elevations  above  the  sea  level:  (i.) 
The  extreme  Southern  or  Texas  Pacific  route,  skirting  the  border  of 
Mexico,  has  an  average  altitude  of  2300  feet;  (2.)  The  35th  parallel 
route,  3600  feet;  (3.)  The  Middle  route,  extending  1771  miles  from 
Omaha  to  Sacramento,  5000  feet ;  (4.)  The  Northern  route,  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Puget  sound,  1900  feet.  The  Middle  route  (now  occupied 
by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Road)  scales  four  principal  summits, 
having  the  following  elevations:  6169  feet,  7042  feet,  7463  feet,  and 
8235  feet.  The  Northern  route  has  on  its  main  line  but  two  summits,  and 
these  have  an  altitude  of  about  5,500  feet.  Nearly  900  continuous 
miles  on  the  Middle  route  have  a  greater  average  elevation  than  the 
highest  summit  on  the  Northern,  and  450  continuous  miles  on  the  former 
line  are  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  highest  point  on  the  latter. 

The  remarkably  low  altitude  of  the  Northern  line,  added  to  the 
fact  that  for  much  of  its  distance  it  follows  the  basins  of  great  rivers, 
fully  entitles  it  to  the  designation  it  has  received  of  the  Valley  Route  to 
the  Pacific.  From  Lake  Superior  for  a  distance  of  800  miles  on  this 
line  the  country  is  a  vast  plain,  partly  timbered  but  mainly  prairie, 
gradually  rising  from  11 00  feet  elevation  above  the  sea  near  Lake  Su- 
perior, to  3000  feet  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  plain  has  a  varied 
surface,  and  in  its  depressions  flow  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Red,  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  and  their  many 
tributaries.  Crossing  at  right  angles  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Northern  route  traverses  the  rolling 
prairies  of  Eastern  Dakota,  enters  the  fertile  valley  of  Apple  creek  and 
follows  this  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  Crossing  the  Missouri  at 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  near  the  mouth  of  Heart  river,  the  route 
pursues  the  valley.of  the  latter  some  distance  westward,  and  strikes  the 
Yellowstone  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  river.  Following  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  to  Western  Montana,  the  line  surmounts  the  Belt 
range  by  a  favorable  pass,  crosses  the  productive  valleys  of  the  Gal- 
latin, Madison  and  Jefferson  forks  of  the  upper  Missouri,  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  latter  and  Divide  creek,  runs  through  Deer  Lodge  Pass 
at  an  altitude  of  about  5500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  descends  the 
western  slope  by  the  valleys  of  Deer  Lodge  creek.  Hell  Gate  river, 
and  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia,  to  Lake  Pend  d' Oreille,  whence 
it  crosses  the  great  grass  plain  of  the  Columbia  river  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Snake,  not  far  above  Wallula.  From  this  point  the  route  follows 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  through  the  Cascade  (or  Sierra)  range,  a 
branch  terminating  at  Portland,  and  the  trunk  line  extending  north- 
ward to  the  main  terminal  city  on  Puget  sound. 

The  Missouri  and  Columbia  take  their  rise  on  the  same  level,  their 
headwaters  interlock,  and  at  one  point  tributaries  of  the  two  rivers  have 
been  imited  by  a  miners'  ditch — thus  forming  a  continuous  water- 
course more  than  5000  miles  in  length,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Atlantic  at  New  Orleans  !  The  Colum- 
bia is  the  only  river  which  pierces  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains ;  and 
this  range,  which  is  scaled  by  the  Central  Pacific  Road  at  an  elevation  of 
7062  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Northern  Pacific  main  line  passes  through 
at  nearly  the  level  of  the  ocean  by  following  the  Columbia  river. 
The  leading  advantages  resulting  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
from  the  low  altitude  of  the  valley  route  along  which  it  is  building,  are : 
I .  A  comparatively  mild  climate  and  a  sheltered  position.  2 .  Exemption 
from  deep  and  drifting  snows  in  the  mountain  region,  and  hence,  with 
ordinary  precautions,  entire  freedom  from  winter  obstructions.  3.  A 
generally  productive  and  verdure-covered  country  flanking  the  road, 
resulting  in  rapid  settlement,  a  large  tributary  population  and  a  profita- 
ble local  traffic.  4.  An  abundance  of  good  water.  5.  A  saving  of  many 
millions  in  cost  of  construction  with  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
interest  burden.  6.  A  succession  of  natural  and  easy  grades  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  the  road,  and  enable  the  same 
motive  power  to  accomplish  far  greater  results,  both  in  speed  and 
traffic,  than  are  possible  on  an  elevated  or  mountain  route. 


CLIMATE; 


The  belt  of  country  centrally  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  and  comprised  between  the  43d  and  5  2d  paral- 
lels of  north  latitude,  when  extended  in  a  zone  around  the  globe,  will 


*NoTE. — Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  a.VL\.h.or  Biodget' s  Climatology  of  the  United  States,  and  unques- 
tionably the  highest  scientific  authority  on  this  subject,  fully  corroborates  the  estimate  herein  given 
of  the  climate,  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  Northwest.    Mr.  Blodget  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen  . — I  have  carefully  reviewed,  in  the  proof  sheets,  the  statements  made  in  the  accom- 
panying pamphlet  in  regard  to  the  climate  and  cultivable  capacity  of  the  great  region  tributary  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  I  have  also  examined  anew  the  evidence  and  observations  accumulated 
by  me  since  the  publication  of  the  general  volume  from  which  quotations  are  made. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  anticipations  you  have  of  the  future  of  that  great  section 
fall  below,  rather  than  exceed,  the  results  that  will  be  realized.  Its  advantages  of  climate  and  of  soil 
alike  are  still  imperfectly  appreciated,  even  by  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  their  examina- 
tion. The  plains  of  a  vast  area  there  lie  upon  rich  friable  limestone;  and,  instead  of  the  arid  spring 
and  summer  which  prevail  over  the  plains  of  the  lower  latitudes,  there  is  here  a  fair  and  even  an  ample 
supply  of  rain  at  these  critical  seasons.    It  is  the  cold  season  that  is  conspicuously  dry,  and  that  re- 
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be  found  to  embrace  the  homes  of  the  most  enlightened,  progressive, 
energetic  and  thrifty  populations  of  the  world — as  New  York,  New 
England  and  Southern  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Central  and  Northern  Germany,  Southern  Russia  and  Northern 
Japan.  Many  who  are  familiar  with  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  mistakenly  inferred  that 
the  same  fact  holds  westward  across  the  continent  along  the  same  par- 
allels. But  as  climate  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  latitude,  so 
the  New  Northwest,  tributary  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  has 
marked  climatic  advantages  over  many  countries  that  are  farther  south. 
In  comparing  the  temperature  of  the  western  half  of  the  American 
continent  with  that  of  the  eastern,  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor, does  not  control  or  furnish  a  guide  to  conclusions.  Eor  example, 
Astoria,  Oregon,  near  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  in  the  same  latitude  as  Quebec  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has 
a  summer  temperature  eight  degrees  cooler,  and  a  winter  temperature 
thirty  degrees  warmer^  than  the  latter  place.  The  summer  isothermal 
line  of  70  degrees,  which  in  Europe  passes  through  Southern  France, 
Lombardy,  and  the  wheat -growing  region  of  Southern  Russia,  strikes 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
and,  passing  through  Central  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
diverges  northwesterly,  and  runs  up  through  Minnesota  into  British 
America  to  latitude  52,  at  least  360  miles  north  of  the  line  of  this  Road. 

The  fact  of  this  mildness  of  climate  westward  from  the  Missouri 
river  is  abundantly  established.  Nowhere  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Pacific  is  the  climate  colder  than  in  Minnesota ;  and  this  great  State 
is  not  surpassed  as  a  grain-growing  region,  or  in  healthfulness  of 
atmosphere.  The  average  winter  temperature  of  this  State  is  16°,  the 
same  as  that  of  Canada  and  Northern  New  York ;  from  December  to 
March  the  mercury  rarely  rises  above  32°  j  hence  there  are  usually  no 
winter  thaws,  nor  storms  of  cold  rain.*    The  snow-fall  is  moderate. 


duces  the  annual  precipitation  to  about  25  inches.  I  should  now  modify  the  illustrations  of  my  rain 
maps  for  spring  and  summer,  in  the  Northwest,  by  adding  two  or  three  inches  to  each,  thus  adding 
about  5  inches  to  the  whole  quantity  for  the  year.  The  quantity  of  8  inches  of  rain-fall  each,  for  spring 
and  summer,  or  16  inches  for  the  growing  season,  is  as  ample  there  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  as 
24  inches  would  be  at  the  40th  parallel. 

"  From  my  earliest  knowledge  of  that  rich  Northwest,  derived  from  Sir  George  Simpson  in  1851, 
and  from  all  the  scientific  and  other  surveys  subsequently  conducted,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  beauty,  fertility,  and  mildness  of  climate  in  this  future  Germany  of  the  American  continent. 
The  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  was  claimed  by  me,  long  before  Governor  Stevens'  survey  was 
organized,  to  be  naturally  the  most  favored  in  the  passage  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  exemption 
from  heavy  snows,  and  in  capacity  for  settlement  along  the  entire  line.  It  will  open  up  a  country 
long  closed  to  general  knowledge  by  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  which  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  highly  valuable.  Its  real  merits,  however,  will  only  be  properly  known  when 
it  is  actually  occupied.  Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours,  LORIN  BLODGET." 

*  Note. — It  is  not  claimed  by  any  that  the  winters  of  Minnesota  and  Dako.ta  are  mild,  or  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  dislike  crisp,  sharp  cold  at  the  proper  season.  But  that,  with  proper  provision 
against  storms  and  exposure,  the  winter  months  in  Minnesota  are  not  only  endurable  but  enjoyable, 
is  uniformly  testified  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Rev.  Horace  Busbnell,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  after  spending  a  year  in  Minnesota,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  winter  climate  is  intensely  cold,  yet  so  dry  and  clear  and  still,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  create 
no  very  great  suffering.  One  who  is  properly  dressed  finds  the  climate  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
amphibious,  half-fluid,  half-sloppy,  grave-like  chill  of  the  East.  A  Kttle  more  snow,  to  make  better 
sleighing,  would  be  an  improvement.    As  to  rain  in  winter,  it  is  almost  unknown." 
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seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  depth.  During  some  weeks  of  the  winter 
months  the  cold,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  intense,  but,  as  is 
uniformly  testified,  so  dry  and  exhilarating  is  the  atmosphere  that  out- 
door labor  can  be  comfortably  performed  in  Minnesota  on  as  many  days 
of  the  year  as  in  the  Middle  States.  The  average  summer  temperature 
of  the  State  is  the  same  as  that  of  central  Pennsylvania,  (70°)  and 
the  growing-season,  between  frost  and  frost,  has  the  ample  average 
length  of  five  months,  or  about  150  days.  Perhaps  the  climate  of  the 
State  is  best  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  half  a  million  people,  gathered 
from  all  latitudes,  have  found  homes  and  thrift  within  her  borders,  and 
that  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Union. 

The  seasons  of  Eastern  Dakota  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Minne- 
sota ;  and  from  Dakota  westward  the  climate  steadily  modifies,  until,  in 
Western  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  there  is  usually  no  winter 
at  all  aside  from  a  rainy  season,  as  in  California.*  Twenty  varieties 
of  flowers  have  been  plucked  in  the  open  air  on  the  30th  of  December, 


*  Note. — A  weather  record  kept  for  a  series  of  years,  at  Steilacoom,  on  Puget  Sound,  in  latitude 
47''  7',  gives  the  following  result : 


January, 
February. 
March,  . 
April,  . 
May,.  . 
June,.  . 
July, 


Mean  of  Four  Years 

 38°  1 

 40°  7 

 41°  8 

 48°  € 

 56°  6 

 61°  1 

64' 


September,. 
October, 
November,. 
December, . 


Mean  of  Four  Years' 

  56°  9' 

  52°  6' 

  46°  2' 

  38°  3' 


For  the  year,  .... 
Three  winter  months. 


25 


39" 


August,  64O 

The  average  yearly  temperature  at  Steilacoom  differs  less  than  one  degree  from  that  of  Central 
Ohio,  seven  degrees  of  latitude  further  South. 

The  annexed  Table,  also  compiled  from  the  observations  taken  at  Portland,  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  seasons  throughout  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Puget  Sound  Basin.  In  this  Table  "  Plea- 
sant" refers  to  days  without  rain  or  snow;  "Rainy,"  to  days  when  it  rained  between  sunrise  and 
sunset;  "  Sunshine  and  Showers,"  and  "Snowed,"  explain  themselves. 


Weather  Table. — Average  for  Eleven  Years- 


to  1868,  inclusive. 


Pleasant,  without 
Rain  or  Snow. 


Rainy  between  Sun- 
rise and  Sunset. 


Sun.shine  and 
Showers. 


Snowed. 


The  number  Rainy 
days  from 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
•June, 
July, 
August, 
September 
October, 
November 
December, 
Av.for 


yrs. 


8 

3 

2 

2  to  II  per  month 

3  to  12 

I 

4 

2 

7 

2 

3  to  12 

5 

7 

0 

3  to  7 

4 

7 

0 

0  to    8  " 

3 

5 

0 

0  to    6  " 

I 

3 

0 

0  to    3  " 

,1 

3 

0 

0  to    3  " 

4 

4 

0 

0  to  8 

5 

5 

0 

0  to  10  " 

9 

4 

Snow  2  years  out  of  ii. 

I  to  II  " 

10 

5 

2 

5  to  17 

63 

57 

8 

— One  year  . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  days,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
were  "pleasant."  November,  December,  January  and  February,  and  sometimes,  March,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rainy  months ;  and  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October,  as  compara- 
tively dry  months  ;  although  some  months  termed  "  wet,"  occasionally  have  a  few  rainy  days  ;  while 
May  and  June,  and  September  and  October,  sometimes  have  from  6  to  lo  rainy  days.  April  and  No- 
vember may  be  called  transition  months,  generally.  July  and  August  are  always  dry,  the  rains,  if 
any,  being  very  trifling;  often  no  rain  falls  during  those  months. 
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near  Olympia ;  the  grass  is  usually  green  throughout  the  winter  about 
Puget  Sound,  and  there  is  rarely  sufficient  ice  formed  for  preservation.* 
In  most  portions  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho, 
cattle  and  horses  range  out  all  winter,  and  keep  in  excellent  condition  on 
the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  plains  and  valleys.  Records  kept  by  Govern- 
ment officers  at  the  various  military  stations  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  show  that  the  average  annual  temperature  for  a  series  of  years 
has  been  warmer  in  Northern  Montana  than  at  Chicago  or  Albany. 

The  average  climate  of  Western  Montana,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  mountain  range',  near  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  route,  is  fairly  shown  by  the  following  record  of  observations 
taken  in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  lo  miles  from  Helena,  at  morning  and 
noon  of  each  day,  from  December,  1869,  to  December,  1870,  inclusive: 


6 

d 

MONTH. 

S 

12; 

MONTH. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'A 

0 
2 

December,  (1869),  . 

18° 

31° 

September,     .    .  . 

34° 

69° 

January,  (1870),  .  . 

11° 

27° 

October,  .... 

30° 

49°  ■ 

February,  .... 

24° 

37° 

November, 

27° 

42° 

March,  

16° 

32° 

December, 

10° 

26° 

April,  

34° 

66° 

AVERAGE  BY  SEASONS 

May,  

42° 

63° 
74° 

Winter,  

18° 

32° 

June,  

49° 

32° 

54° 

July,  

48° 
40° 

84° 
71° 

Summer,  .... 

46° 
30° 

77° 

August,  .... 

Autumn,  .... 

53° 

During  this  period  of  396  days  there  were  only  five  on  which  the 
thermometer  stood  below  zero  at  noon.  The  coldest  day  marked  26° 
below  at  noon,  and  the  warmest  98°  at  noon. 

This  remarkable  modification  of  climate,  westward  across  the 
continent,  the  existence  of  which  no  well-informed  person  now  ques- 
tions, is  due  to  several  causes,  chief  among  which  are  probably  these : 
First,  the  mountain  country  lying  between  the  44th  and  50th  parallels 
is  lower  by  some  3000  to  4000  feet  than  the  belt  lying  immediately 
south.  The  highest  point  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  is 
about  2700  feet  lower  than  the  corresponding  summit  of  the  Union 
and  Central  line.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  average 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  the  entire  route  of  the  Union-Central  Pacific 


*  An  accurate  record  kept  at  Portland,  Oregon,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  gives  the  following 
average  range  of  temperature,  as  compared  with  that  of  New  York  City  : 

Latitude.      Spring.  Summer.     Fall.      Winter.  Average. 

Western  Oregon,  46°  lo'          51°          61°         54°         42°  52° 

New  York  City,  40°  45' .        48°          72°          54°         31°  51° 

The  comparative  rain  fall,  in  inches,  during  the  same  period,  was  as  follows  : 

Spring.     Summer.      Fall.       Wintei  Year. 

Western  Oregon  16               4             17             22  59 

New  York  City,  n             11              9             10  41 


COMPARATIVE  LATITUDE— MOISTURE. 


Road  is  5000  feet,  while  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  only  1900  feet. 
Both  the  Rocky  and  the  Cascade  ranges,  where  they  are  crossed  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  route,  are  broken  down  to  low  elevations  compared 
with  their  height  four  hundred  miles  southward.  This  difference  in 
altitude  would  itself  account  for  much  of  the  difference  in  climate,  as 
each  300  feet  of  elevation  reduces  temperature  one  degree;  that  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  two  points  situated  on  the  same  parallel,  one 
having  an  elevation  of  7500  feet  and  the  other  an  elevation  of  2500, 
would  ordinarily  show  a  difference  in  average  temperature  of  about  17°, 
it  being  that  much  warmer  at  the  lower  elevation.  But,  second,  the 
warm  winds  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  which  prevail  in  winter, 
and  (aided  by  the  warm  ocean-current  known  as  the  Kuro  Siwo,  and 
corresponding  to  our  Atlantic  gulf-stream)  produce  the  genial  climate 
of  our  Pacific  coast,  pass  over  the  low  mountain  ridges  to  the  north  of 
latitude  44°,  and  carry  their  softening  effect  far  inland,  giving  to 
Western  Washington  Territory  the  winter  climate  of  Louisiana,  and 
to  the  valleys  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana  the  mildness  of  Ohio. 

COMPARATIVE  LATITUDES,  NORTH. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  latitude  of  leading  cities  and 
countries  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  may  serve  to  correct  some  misapprehension  on  this  subject — 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  line  of  this  Road  is  on  the  parallel  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  350  miles  further  south  than  London  : 

LATITUDE, 


Northern  Italy   4^='  30^ 

Paris   48°  50^ 

London   51°  30^ 

Berlin   52°  30'' 

Glasgow   56° 

Stockholm  •   58°  40 

St.  Petersburg   60° 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad   46°  30^ 


MOISTURE. 

One  of  the  causes  heretofore  cited  as  helping  to  produce  the  mild 
seasons  of  the  New  Northwest — namely,  the  low  altitude  of  the  country 
generally,  and  the  depression  of  the  mountain  ranges  toward  the  north — 
may  also  account  for  the  greater  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  most 
parts  of  this  vast  area.  The  southwest  winds,  saturated  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  tropics,  carry  the  vapor-laden  clouds  eastward  over  the 
low  continental  divide,  and  distribute  their  moisture  over  much  of 
the  Fertile  Belt  stretching  from  Puget  Sound  eastward.  Farther  south 
the  mountain  ridges,  with  their  greater  altitude,  act  as  a  wall  against 
the  warm,  moist,  west  winds;  hence  the  colder  winters  and  greater 
aridity  of  much  of  the  region  south  of  forty-fourth  parallel.  Professor 
Blodget,  already  quoted,  says : 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  as  much  rain-fall  on  the  upper  Missouri,  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountains,  as  there  is  on  the  great  wheat-growing  plains  of  Russia,  and 
that  ultimately  these  American  plains  in  the  New  Northwest  will  exceed  even  that 
granary  of  Europe  in  productiveness." 

While  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the  best  production  of  most  crops 
along  much  of  the  route  from  western  Dakota  to  Eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  it  seems  to  be  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  have 
practised  systematic  irrigation,  that  the  greatly  increased  yield,  the 
absolute  certainty  of  regular  crops,  and  exemption  from  risk  of  damage 
by  bad  weather  in  harvest  time,  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
irrigating-ditches.  The  remarkable  net-work  of  living  brooks,  lakes, 
streams  and  navigable  rivers  with  which  this  region  is  supplied,  is, 
perhaps,  its  most  striking  feature,  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  simple, 
natural  and  economical  system  of  irrigation  for  the  fertile  farming 
lands  of  the  interior.* 

HEALTHFULNESS. 

In  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate  the  New  Northwest  is  quite  as  for- 
tunate as  in  its  natural  resources.  There  seem  to  be  absolutely  no  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  region  or  superinduced  by  local  causes.  Ague  is 
unknown,  and  pulmonary  affections  are  often  much  mitigated,  when  not 
cured,  by  removal  to  the  Northwest.  Of  the  sanitary  effect  of  Minne- 
sota air,  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey  of  the  United  States  Senate  says : 

"  Within  the  past  few  years  Minnesota  has  become  a  popular  resort  of  invalids 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs ;  and  physicians  who  formerly  sent  their 
patients  to  languish  among  the  perennial  flowers  of  some  soft  Southern  sky  now  gen- 
erally agree  in  prescribing  the  more  elastic  and  invigorating  air  of  the  far  Northwestern 
States  as  the  most  efiicacious  of  inhalants.  Dry  air  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  like 
a  garment  of  wool.  The  dry  cold  winter  air  stimulates  the  appetite  and  digestion  ; 
it  quickens  the  circulation  and  imparts  elastic  vigor  and  joyous  exhilaration  to  body 
and  mind.  It  gives  their  full  effect  to  all  the  invigorating  influences  of  a  northern 
climate  in  building  up  the  wasted  strength  of  the  body,  freed  from  the  injurious  counter 
influences  of  a  damp  atmosphere.  I  suppose  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  same  cause  that 
that  scourge,  fever  and  ague,  is  unknown  in  Minnesota." 


*  Note. — The  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  in  Montana  during  the  past  ten  years,  under  a 
cheap  and  imperfect  system  of  irrigation,  have  been  very  large.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Roberts,  C.  E.,  writ- 
ing from  Helena,  Montana,  under  date  of  October  9,  1872,  says  : 

"  Throughout  Montana,  this  year,  the  average  wheat  crop  has  been  over  fifty-five  bushels  per 
acre — the  average  of  many  farms  being  over  sixty-five.  Several  farmers  personally  known  to  me  have 
taken  from  specially  measured  acres  somewhat  over  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  This 
sounds  almost  incredible,  but  belief  or  unbelief  does  not  alter  the  fact." 

The  New  Northwest ,  published  at  Deer  Lodge  City,  near  the  point  where  the  route  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  passes  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  contained  the  following  in  its 
issue  of  October  5,  1872  : 

"  As  an  evidence  of  the  productiveness  of  Montana  soil  we  submit  the  following  award  of  pre- 
miums by  the  Agricultural  Department : 

"  For  best  acre  of  wheat  (being  102  bushels),  premium  awarded  to  James  L.  Ray,  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  county. 

"  For  the  best  crop  of  Barley,  premium  to  Messrs.  Forbis  &  Burson,  yield  113^  bushels  to  the  acre. 
"  Best  crop  of  oats,  premium  to  Messrs.  Forbis  &  Burson,  yield  loi  bushels  to  the  acre. 
"  Best  crop  of  potatoes,  premium  to  Messrs.  Forbis  and  Burson,  613  bushels  to  the  acre. 
"  Best  crop  of  onions,  premium  to  Forbis  &  Burson,  3981^  bushels  per  acre." 
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And  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  gives  the  following  testimony : 

"  I  went  to  Minnesota  in  July,  and  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  the  May  fol- 
lowing, I  had  spent  a  year  in  Cuba  without  benefit.  I  had  also  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  California,  making  a  gain  in  the  dry  season,  and  a  partial  loss  in  the  wet  season, 
returning,  however,  sufficiently  improved  to  resume  my  labors.  Breaking  down  again 
from  this  only  partial  recovery,  I  made  the  experiment  now  of  Minnesota ;  and  sub- 
mitting myself,  on  returning,  to  a  very  rigid  examination  by  a  physician  who  did  not 
know  at  all  what  verdict  had  been  passed  by  other  physicians  before,  he  said,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  opinions,  *  You  have  had  a  difficulty  in  your  right  lung,  but  it  is  healed.' " 

In  this  regard  the  climate  of  Dakota  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Minnesota.  Of  the  next  subdivision  on  the  west,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Emigration  Association  says : 

"  There  may  be  other  countries  as  healthy  as  Montana,  but  I  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  nowhere  is  there  a  healthier  one.  We  have  not  a  single  disease  of  any 
kind  which,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  incident  to  or  prevalent  in  the  Territory. 
A  case  of  genuine  ague  would  be  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  case  of  leprosy.  I  regard  the 
climate  as  unsurpassed  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  complaints,  when  the  lungs  are  not 
beyond  all  cure." 


THE  NEW  NORTHWEST. 


CHARACTER  AND  RESOURCES  OE  THE  COMPANY' S  LAND  GRANT 


THE  New  Northwest  may  be  defined  as  embracing  our  northern 
tier  of  States  and  Territories  west  of  Michigan,  and  extending 
to  the  Pacific  ocean;  namely,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  These  subdivisions  constitute 
what  climatologists  have  aptly  termed  the  Fertile  Belt  across  the  con- 
tinent, as  distinguished  from  the  extremely  elevated,  mountainous,  and 
generally  unproductive  regions  farther  south.  Along  the  central  portions 
of  this  Fertile  Belt  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  building,  and  here 
it  receives  its  Grant  of  Lands.  The  region  thus  being  developed  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  the  following  resources,  the  raw  materials  of  abundant 
wealth,  the  basis  for  the  support  and  prosperity  of  a  large  population, 
and  the  source  of  a  vast  interior  and  foreign  commerce  : 

FARMING  LANDS. 

The  promoters  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  did  not  enter 
upon  the  work  of  construction  until  they  had  definitely  ascertained, 
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from  thorough  personal  inspection,  that  the  section  of  country  to  be 
spanned  by  rail  was,  on  the  whole,  and  making  liberal  allowance  for 
exceptional  waste  tracts,  a  region  of  singular  fertility  of  soil  and  salu- 
brity of  climate.  The  fact  being  once  established  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  land  between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound  is  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  cereals  and  vegetables,*  it  became  a  certainty  that 
the  unexcelled  grazing,  the  invaluable  forests,  the  iron,  the  coal  and 
the  deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  which  occupy  much  of  the 
remainder — added  to  its  favorable  commercial  position — rendered  the 
region  in  question  one  of  great  attractiveness  and  natural  wealth,  and 
assured  its  rapid  settlement  and  solid  growth. 

This  estimate  of  the  character  and  future  of  the  New  Northwest 
is  now  very  generally  accepted.  During  the  last  two  years,  particu- 
larly, thousands  of  persons  have  visited,  for  purposes  of  settlement  or 
observation,  nearly  all  portions  of  this  new  region,  and  their  volun- 
tary, nearly  unanimous,  and  usually  enthusiastic  testimony  has  more 
than  confirmed  the  earlier  statements  of  the  Company.  The  thorough 
surveys  and  examinations  made  during  the  same  period  by  the  Com- 
pany's engineer  corps  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  great  value  of 
the  country  traversed. 

The  best  agricultural  lands  embraced  within  the  Grant  are  situ- 
ated between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers  in  western  Min- 
nesota and  eastern  Dakota  (including  the  superb  Red  River  valley, 
some  eighty  miles  in  width),  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  its 
branches  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  and  the 
portions  of  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  bordering  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  its  branches.  Eastern  Minnesota  and  Western  Washington, 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  route,  being  mainly  timbered,  are  not 
classed  as  agricultural  sections,  although  there  is  much  excellent  farm- 
land in  both. 

In  addition  to  this  general  survey,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
testimony  of  a  few  persons  who  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and 


*  Note. — When  the  New  Northwest  is  described  as  a  generally  fertile  and  attractive  region,  due 
allowance  is  of  course  made  for  the  unproductive  and  comparatively  worthless  sections  which  are 
necessarily  embraced  in  any  area  of  so  great  extent.  But  after  making  all  deductions  suggested  by 
the  most  critical  judgment  the  fact  remains  as  represented  by  the  various  authorities  quoted  in  these 
pages.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  richest  agricultural  States  considerably 
less  than  half  the  land  is  suitable  for  tillage,  and  practically  a  very  moderate  percentage  of  the  whole 
has  ever  been  turned  by  the  plow.  For  example,  the  report  of  the  United  States  census  for  1870  shows 
the  percentage  of  improved  lands  in  each  of  the  several  States  named  to  be  as  given  in  the  following 
table  ;  and  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  area  actually  tilled  or  ploughed,  the  following  figures  must 
be  considerably  reduced  by  deducting  grass  lands,  mountain  pasturage,  and  other  areas  not  properly 
classified  as  either  tilled  lands,  forest,  or  waste  : 


Proportion  of 
Improved  Land. 


Louisiana  

Alabama  

North  and  South  Carolina 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia 


tYi  per  cent. 


Average  for  Southern  States 


New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Maine    .  . 


FARMING  LANDS. 
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whose  character  and  standing  render  their  statements  conclusive. 
Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  until  recently 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  and  personally 
familiar  with  the  entire  region,  writes  as  follows  of  the  Red  River 
valley  and  its  future  : 

"  The  Valley  of  the  Red  River  is  one  of  the  richest  m  the  country,  and  will  sup- 
port a  large  population  which  without  doubt  will  occupy  it  at  no  distant  day.  .  . 
The  completion  of  railroads  now  under  construction  will  give  such  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  the  crops  hereafter  to  be  raised  in  this  great  valley,  that  it  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  population  of  that  part  of  it  within  our 
territory  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  powerful  State.  I  know  of  no  great  body  of  land 
in  the  northern  climate  which  is  likely  to  prove  so  valuable  for  the  raising  of  wheat, 
or  where  the  price  of  land  will  rise  so  rapidly." 

Governor  J.  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  who  also  speaks  from 
personal  observation  of  the  region  referred  to,  uses  the  following 
language  in  the  Hartford  Coiirant: 

"In  its  first  1000  miles  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  will  pass  through  one  of  the 
best  wheat  regions  in  the  world — of  vast  extent  and  great  fertility.  It  will  traverse 
the  rich  lands  of  the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Yellowstone.  The  products  of  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatch- 
ewan, will  find  their  way  to  market  over  its  rails,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  volume 
of  mining  business  already  existing  in  Montana,  will  inevitably  accept  of  the  facili- 
ties the  road  will  afford.  The  excellence  of  the  country  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  filling  with  immigran':s,  give  promise  of  a  local  business  which  alone 
will  rival  the  traffic  of  the  present  Pacific  Road.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the 
through  traffic  of  the  world,  there  is  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
will,  from  the  start,  perform  in  its  field,  as  great  a  work  as  is  now  being  done  by  its 
more  southern  neighbor.  Were  there,  then,  nothing  but  the  business  of  the  road 
upon  which  to  depend,  its  projectors  might  reasonably  hope  for  a  paying  return;  but 
behind,  and  supporting  all,  is  the  immense  grant  of  50,000,000  acres  of  land.  These 
lands  are  not  irreclaimable  waste  places,  but  are  mainly  fertile  plains  and  valleys — 
well  watered  and  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  temperate  climate." 

Of  that  part  of  Dakota,  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Missouri, 
Chief-Engineer  W.  Milnor  Roberts  says  : 

"  The  whole  country  is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  affording  ample  drainage,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  lakes,  some  of  which  are  brackish  and  the  others  of  fresh 
water.  The  rain-fall  the  present  season  [1872],  through  all  this  region,  has  been 
abundant,  and  at  times  superabundant.  About  thirty  miles  east  ofthe  Missouri 
the  line  enters  the  wide  and  beautiful  valley  of  Apple  Creek,  down  which  it  passes 
by  a  gentle  grade,  over  excellent  soil  all  the  way  to  the  river.  The  entire  region, 
from  the  Red  river  to  the  Missouri  and  beyond,  at  the  time  I  passed  over  it,  was 
clothed  with  nutritious  grass,  affording  fine  pasture,  without  exception,  along  the 
whole  200  miles.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  distance  the  soil  is  very  superior,  equal 
to  the  best  of  any  land. 

"  Of  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  I  saw  sufficient  evidence  in  the  superb 
appearance  of  a  garden  of  several  acres  at  the  second  Sheyenne  crossing,  56  miles 
west  of  Red  river.  The  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  radishes,  &c.,  were  among  the 
finest  I  have  anywhere  seen.    The  valleys  of  the  Sheyenne  and  the  James,  where 
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the  line  crosses,  are  particularly  lovely,  having  abundant  water,  trees  enough  to 
relieve  the  eye,  and  a  rich  soil.  West  of  the  Missouri  river,  along  Buck  creek  and 
Heart  river  valleys,  I  found  good  grass  everywhere.  The  valley  of  Heart  river,  which 
the  route  follows  some  distance  toward  the  Yellowstone,  comes  fully  up  to,  and  even 
exceeds,  the  expectations  I  had  formed  from  previous  reports,  maps  and  profiles. 
It  is  a  source  of  much-  gratification  to  me  to  know  that  our  assistant  engineers  have 
been  very  cautious  in  their  statements  respecting  all  the  country  west  of  Minnesota — 
knowing,  as  I  do,  the  desire  of  the  Company  to  have  all  its  published  representa- 
tions understate,  rather  than  overstate,  the  advantages  of  the  region  through  which 
the  Road  is  building.  Fortunately,  our  final  and  critical  surveys  are  proving  that  the 
facts  may  be  considerably  understated,  and  yet  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory  showing." 

The  Land  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  in  his  official  report 
for  1870,  has  the  following: 

"  Dakota  has  as  great  a  variety  of  surface  and  as  rich  a  soil  as  almost  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The  general  surface  may  be  described  as  a 
smoothly  undulating  prairie;  the  soil  a  rich,  deep  sandy  loam,  principally  an  accumu- 
lation of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  rendering  it  warm  and  dry  for  seeding  in  the  early 
spring." 

The  Secretary  of  Dakota,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  that  Territory,  says  : 

"  The  general  surface  of  the  country,  east  and  north  of  the  Missouri,  is  a  beautiful, 
rich,  undulating  prairie,  free  from  marsh,  swamp,  or  slough.  .  .  The  upland  soil 
of  East  Dakota  cannot  be  surpassed  for  fertility  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 
The  Missouri  valley  of  Dakota,  between  the  42d  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  Northwestern  Territories.  The  bottom 
lands,  bordering  on  the  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  possess  most  singular  natural 
meadows  of  luxuriant  grasses,  while  the  adjoining  prairies,  clothed  with  nutritious 
herbage,  are  high  and  rolling  and  free  from  malaria." 

Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  Commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  writing  of  his  visit  to  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Fair,  in 
September,  1872,  says:* 

"  Minnesota  which,  as  a  State,  had  no  existence  a  score  of  years  ago,  has  now  a 
population  of  half  a  million  of  people,  made  up  of  the  cream  of  the  enterprise  of  our 
Eastern  States.  .  .  I  saw  at  the  State  Fair  an  exhibition  of  short-horned  cattle 
such  as  no  Pennsylvania  exhibition  has  ever  produced.  ...  It  Was  simply  mar- 
vellous to  see  the  quality  of  wheat,  grasses  and  vegetables,  the  product  of  the  land 


*  Note.— The  official  report  of  the  Special  Committee  and  the  Officers  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  exhibition,  at  the  State  Fair  for  1872,  of  agricultural  products  grown  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  closes  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  proper  for  the  committee  to  state  that  the  exhibit  was  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  show- 
ing the  productive  qualities  of  a  vast  extent  of  coutry,  extending  from  Ehiluth,  Minnesota,  to  the  Jarnes 
river,  Dakota,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  as  evidenced  by  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited, but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  less  than  two  years  ago  almost  this  entire  region  was  unin- 
habited, having  been  opened  to  settlement  during  that  time  by  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Road;  and  it  is  clear  that  nothing  could  have  been  raised  with  reference  to  such  a  display,  but  that 
everything  was  grown  under  every  accompanying  disadvantage  incidental  to  the  first  settlemeni  of  a 
new  country,  and  is  a  most  wonderful  proof  of  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil  within  the  limits 
of  the  land-grant  of  that  road."  (Signed  by  Monroe  Sheire,  William  Chatfield  and  C.  J.  Felch,  special 
committee,  and  by  O.  P.  Whitcomb,  President,  and  William  Paist,  Secretary,  of  the  Sute  Agricultural 
Society.) 
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through  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Raihoad  passes  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota — 
vegetables  as  fine  as  I  have  anywhere  seen,  and  wheat  as  good  as  was  ever  grown 
and  represented  to  have  been  a  product  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  likely  to  develope  a  new  world  for  settlement  and  cultivation." 

A  tourist,  describing  the  Yellowstone  valley  in  Montana,  says : 

"  Some  of  the  other  valleys  are  beautiful.  This  is  grand.  It  abounds  in  mag- 
nificent scenery,  most  excellent  fax-m-sites  and  water-powers.  The  soil  is  very  rich 
and  fertile,  timber  very  convenient,  coal  and  iron  cropping  out  in  abundance  at  differ- 
ent points,  and  at  others  evidence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper,  while  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz." 

Mr.  Blodget,  in  his  standard  work,  the  Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  says  of  the  New  Northwest : 

**  The  assertion  may  appear  at  first  unwarranted,  but  it  is  demonstrable  that  an 
area  not  inferior  in  size  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  lies 
west  of  the  98th  meridian,  and  above  the  43d  parallel,  which  vs,  pet'fectly  adapted  to 
the  fullest  occupation  by  cultivated  nations.  It  has  an  immense  and  yet  unmeasured 
capacity  for  occupation  and  expansion." 

Of  the  region  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
western  Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota,  Bayard  Taylor,  after  personal 
observation,  writes  to  the  New  York  Tribu7ie  as  follows : 

"  The  plain  over  which  we  journeyed  [the  Red  River  valley]  is  as  fertile  as  any 
region  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  there  is  a  splendid  Lake 
country,  with  oak  openings  which  are  filling  up  with  wonderful  rapidity.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  portion  of  Minnesota  will  soon  be  taken  up 
by  the  best  class  of  emigrants.  .  .  .  From  this  time  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  will  hardly  be  able  to  outrun  settlement.  After  its  first  hundred  miles  of 
forest  and  swamp  it  passes  through  a  region  wholly  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  a  climate 
constantly  improving  in  temperature.  .  .  .  The  fertility  of  the  country,  although 
unexpected,  surprises  me  less  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
coming  settlers." 

GRAZING  LANDS. 

Of  those  sections  of  the  Fertile  Belt  which  are  neither  timbered 
nor  adapted  to  cultivation — embracing  elevated  plateaux  and  much  of 
the  mountain  land — the  greater  part  is  covered  with  nutritious  grasses, 
furnishing  a  stock-range  not  anywhere  excelled.  The  well-known 
Bunch-Grass  of  Montana,  Northern  Idaho,  and  Eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  has  been  likened  to  sheaf-oats  for  its  nutritive  and  palatable 
qualities.  West  of  Dakota  this  natural  pasturage  is  perennial ;  cattle 
are  not  usually  fed  in  winter,  and  herds  of  buffalo  which  have  migrated 
northward  in  autumn  thrive  throughout  the  winter  months  in  the 
comparatively  sheltered  and  snowless  valleys  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel. 
A  large  portion  of  the  beef  supply  for  the  markets  of  the  East  will  soon 
be  furnished  from  these  unequalled  natural  pastures  of  the  Northwest. 
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The  fact  that  in  the  northwestern  climate  beef  can  be  perfectly  cured 
and  shipped  in  the  best  possible  condition,  without  risk  of  damage, 
gives  the  region  a  controlling  advantage  over  the  stock  ranges  in 
southern  latitudes. 

Gen.  B.  F.  Potts,  present  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Montana, 
writes  as  follows  : 

"  As  a  grazing  region  it  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  by  Western  stock  men  of 
experience,  that  Montana  is  unsurpassed.  Its  superiority  consists  mainly  in  this,  that 
the  grass  is  more  abundant  and  of  better  quahty,  the  winters  are  milder,  and  the 
snow-fall  is  less  in  our  sheltered  valleys  than  on  the  elevated  and  exposed  plateaux 
further  south.  Good  water  for  stock  is  abundant  in  Montana,  and  the  climate  is  such 
that  herds  keep  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  increase  is  remarkably  rapid  and  certain. 
During  the  past  two  years,  thousands  of  cattle  have  been  driven  into  Montana  from 
Texas,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
head  are  now  in  the  Territory, — the  owners  intending  to  let  their  herds  increase  until 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  gives  them  an  outlet  to  the  market. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  past  winter  ( 187 1-2)  and  the  fact 
that  no  fodder  of  any  kind  was  provided,  it  is  now  found  that  the  loss  of  cattle  in  Montana 
has  scarcely  reached  one  per  cent.,  while  in  some  other  Territories  the  losses  have  been 
from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  many  herds.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wiser,  in  all  localities, 
for  stock  raisers  to  put  up  some  hay  (since  it  costs  only  the  cutting),  even  if  they  do  not 
have  occasion  to  use  it  one  winter  in  ten. 

"  Many  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bunch-grass  of  Montana  is  worth  more 
to  the  Territory  than  all  her  gold  and  silver  mines,  rich  as  these  are.  This  peculiar 
grass,  more  nutritious  than  Ohio  timothy,  starts  up  in  early  spring,  reaches  maturity 
in  June,  and  then  cures  where  it  stands,  retaining  all  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  con- 
stituting the  finest  autumn  and  winter  feed  for  cattle  that  nature  has  anywhere  provided. 
It  not  only  grows  in  the  valleys,  but  covers  the  foot-hills  and  bench  lands,  and  fre- 
quently reaches  to  the  mountain  tops,  thus  furnishing  unlimited  grazing  throughout 
the  year  on  lands  not  available  for  other  purposes. 

"  I  know  of  no  business,  open  to  all  comers,  which  offers  such  solid  inducements 
as  stock-raising  in  Montana.  With  good  management  the  risks  are  few  and  the 
returns  are  large.  Men  long  engaged  in  the  business  assure  me  that  the  profits  exceed 
four  per  cent,  a  month,  thus  doubling  the  capital  in  two  years." 

What  Gov.  Potts  has  said  of  Montana  is  substantially  true  of 
Northern  Idaho  and  Western  Washington.  Of  the  latter,  Hon.  J.  Ross 
Browne,  in  an  official  report  to  the  United  States  Government,  says : 

"  For  grazing,  these  tables  and  side  hills  of  Eastern  Washington  cannot  be 
excelled.  They  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  bunch-grass,  of  most 
nutritious  quality.  During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to  attain  its  growth,  and 
through  the  dry  season  which  follows  it  stands  to  be  cured  into  the  best  of  hay,  pre- 
serving its  strength  and  esculent  properties  all  winter.  Stock  abandon  the  green  grass 
of  the  bottom  lands  to  feed  upon  it,  and  on  it  they  keep  fat  the  year  round." 

The  grazing  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  also  excellent, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  a  permanent  market,  but 
compared  with  the  region  farther  west  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
colder  winters  which  render  necessary  more  feeding  and  shelter  for 
stock. 
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MINERALS. 

The  Company's  Land  Grant  embraces  as  rich  mineral  deposits  as 
are  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  iron,  rock  salt  and  coal.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  are  the  iron,  copper,  and  silver  mines  of  Lake 
Superior,  whose  extent  and  richness  are  sufficiently  understood.  Near 
Duluth  and  the  head  of  the  lake  are  extensive  quarries  of  brown  sand- 
stone and  granite,  of  excellent  quality.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri 
river,  in  Central  Dakota,  bituminous  coal,  of  fair  quality,  outcrops, 
in  thick  veins,  and  has  been  mined  for  government  purposes  for  some 
time.  The  same  deposit  is  known  to  underlie  much  of  the  region  trav- 
ersed by  the  route  of  the  Railroad  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellow- 
stone rivers,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles — a  fact  which  gives  positive 
assurance  of  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  in  a  prairie  region,  and  which  gives 
great  value,  both  intrinsically  and  as  a  source  of  railroad  traffic,  to  a 
tract  of  country  not  specially  desirable  for  agriculture.  This  extensive, 
exhaustless  and  easily  accessible  coal  bed,  situated  midway  between  the 
Mountains  and  the  Lakes,  surrounded  by  grass  plains  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  every  direction,  skirted  by  two  navigable  rivers  and  centrally 
traversed  by  the  track  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  cannot  fail  to 
become  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  Company. 

But  Montana  is  the  treasure-box  of  the  Northwest.  In  her  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  this  Territory  admits  no  superior ;  and  results 
thus  far  accomplished  (with  no  railroads  and  inferior  machinery), 
abundantly  corroborated  by  reports  of  official  experts,  seem  to  make 
good  her  claim.  An  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  Montana,  recently 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Territorial  government,  contains 
the  following  passage : 

"  In  the  precious  metals,  Montana  has  resources  which  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Her  placer  mines  have  ah-eady  yielded  at  least  ;g  125,000,000  in  gold.  Her  greatest 
source  of  wealth,  though,  for  years  to  come,  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  gold  and 
silver  quartz  leads  which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  such  rich  abundance  throughout 
the  Territory.  Already  a  great  number  of  quartz  mills  are  in  successful  and  remuner- 
ative operation.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  towards  our 
limits,  and  the  spread  of  information  about  the  Territory,  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  capitalists  to  these  leads,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until,  as  in  Nevada,  the  required 
skill  and  energy  will  be  busily  employed  in  developing  this  almost  exhaustless  wealth. 
We  have  not  only  the  precious,  but  an  abundance  of  the  useful  metals,  also.  Indi- 
cations of  iron  and  lead,  and  the  ores  themselves,  are  seen  in  every  direction,  and 
when  the  Railroad  reaches  us  these  will  also  be  developed.  Tin  ore  has  been  found, 
and  those  whose  information  entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  subject 
believe  that  in  the  deposits  of  this  important  mineral  Montana  is  favored  beyond  any 
other  portion  of  the  American  continent.  Coal  and  its  indications  have  been  found 
in  nearly  all  portions  of  Montana,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessity  shall  arise  for  its  con- 
sumption, pits  and  drifts  will  dot  our  hill-sides  in  every  direction." 
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Gov.  Potts,  of  Montana,  makes  the  following  statement  ; 

"  As  to  mining,  Montana  has  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
coal.  Our  silver  mines  are  believed  to  be  as  extensive  and  as  rich  as  those  of  Utah, 
which  have  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country.  Ours  are,  of  course,  less 
developed,  because  of  the  incredible  expense  of  transporting  machinery  and  ore  with- 
out railroads ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Northern  Pacific  is  finished  through  the  Territory 
the  development  of  our  mining  interests  will  be  on  a  scale  that  will  surprise  even  the 
sanguine.  With  adequate  facilities  for  smelting  established  at  either  terminus  of  the 
Railroad,  the  transportation  of  silver  ore  will  give  an  enormous  and  permanent  freight 
business  to  the  Company.  .  .  .  Large  tracts  of  our  Territory  are  underlaid  with 
coal,  so  that  cheap  and  convenient  fuel  is  a  certainty  with  us." 

The  most  extensive  deposit  of  coal,  of  good' quality,  known  to 
exist  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  found  along  the  eastern  rim  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  extends  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Bellingham  Bay,  near 
the  border  of  British  Columbia.  It  outcrops  in  veins  from  two  to 
sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  varies  considerably  in  quality.  This 
coal  district  is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  the  route  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  much  of  the  deposit  is  within  the  Company's 
grant.  Coal  taken  from  the  mines  of  Bellingham  Bay,  when  compared 
with  average  samples  of  Newcastle  coals  in  regard  to  heat-producing 
qualities,  stands  as  59  to  66,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  coal  of  the  Lake  Washington 
mines,  seven  miles  east  of  Seattle,  is  thus  described  :  "It  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  anthracite,  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  does  not  emit  the  black 
smoke  so  common  to  other  coals  on  the  coast,  and  so  far  as  tried  it  is 
pronounced  superior  for  purposes  of  steam.  ...  It  burns  up 
thoroughly,  making  no  clinkers,  and  leaving  a  very  small  proportion 
of  ashes. ' '  The  mines  at  Bellingham  Bay  and  Lake  Washington  have 
been  worked  for  several  years.  Nearly  100,000  tons  are  now  annually 
shipped  from  the  mines  at  Bellingham  Bay  and  Seattle, — much  of  it 
going  to  San  Francisco,  where  a  large  part  is  used  by  the  (Pacific  Mail) 
China  steamers. 

Iron  ore  abounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  Com- 
pany'- and  other  lands,  extending  from  a  point  opposite  Kalama, 
southward,  nearly  to  the  falls  of  the  Willamette.  At  Milwaukee,  six 
miles  north  of  the  falls,  a  furnace  has  been  erected  and  considerable 
pig-iron  has  been  made,  which  has  been  successfully  tested  at  Portland 
foundries.  Iron  ore  has  also  been  discovered  by  the  Company's  sur- 
veying parties  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades.  In  view  of  this 
proximity  of  coal  and  iron  a  leading  journal  predicts  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Western  Washington  is 
to  become  "  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  Pacific." 


FORESTS— THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 
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FORESTS  OF  TIMBER. 

Unlike  the  lands  of  other  routes  of  trans-continental  railway* 
the  Land  Grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  ample  sup- 
plies of  timber  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Rdad, 
and  for  the  supply  of  its  present  and  future  population ;  and  this  is 
so  situated  that  it  may  be  transported  from  either  terminus  over  the 
Road  as  fast  as  constructed,  and  at  the  same  time  distributed  east  and 
west  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  centre.  Western  Wisconsin,  eastern 
Minnesota,  central  Montana,  northern  Idaho,  and  Western  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  are  well  wooded,  and  will  permanently  furnish  a 
timber  supply  to  the  intervening  prairie  regions.  In  Minnesota  the 
Road  traverses  a  hundred  miles  of  forest.  Thence  westward  the 
streams  and  lakes  are  usually  fringed  with  timber. 

The  forests  about  Puget  Sound  already  supply  lumber  to  California, 
the  South  American  States,  Japan,  China,  India,  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  Australia  and  Europe,  and  before  many  years  pass  they  will  do 
the  same  for  much  of  our  own  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Indeed,  the  gigantic  and  practically  inexhaustible  forests  of  fir,  or  ''Ore- 
gon pine,"  now  standing  in  Washington  Territory,  and  largely  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  this  Company's  grant,  constitute  an  invaluable 
Timber  Preserve  for  the  continent,  to  be  made  accessible  now  when 
the  lumber  supply  of  the  Lake  and  Atlantic  States  is  fast  approaching 
exhaustion.  Forests  of  fir  of  three  varieties,  of  cedar  of  two  varieties,  of 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cypress,  ash,  curled  maple,  and  black  and  white 
oak,  envelop  Puget  Sound,  and  cover  the  larger  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  west  of  the  Cascades,  surpassing  the  woods  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  size,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  timber.  The  firs  in  many 
localities  will  cut  120,000  feet  to  the  acre.  Trees  are  common  whose 
circumferences  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  whose  heights 
vary  from  200  to  upwards  of  275  feet.  The  paradox  of  firs  too  large 
to  be  profitably  cut  into  lumber  is  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  West- 
ern Washington.  The  cedars  are  as  thick  through  as  the  firs,  but 
not  so  tall.  Forests  yielding  100,000  feet  and  upwards  to  the  acre 
are  common  around  Puget  Sound.  It  is  believed  the  wood  of  the 
firs  and  cedars,  unequalled  for  lightness,  straightness  of  cleavage,  and 
resistance  of  moisture,  stronger  than  oak,  and  more  retentive  of  spikes 
and  tree-nails,  will  supplant  all  other  timber  for  ship-building  on  both 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Last  year  Puget  Sound  exported  about 
220  million  feet  of  lumber,  20  millions  of  lath  and  shingles,  and  a 
large  amount  of  masts,  spars  and  piles.  These  magnificent  fir  forests, 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  are  not  only  the  wonder 


*  Note. — Timber  for  bridges  and  other  structures  on  the  Union  Pacific  Road  has  been  shipped 
from  the  forests  along  the  Hne  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  Minnesota. 
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of  travellers,  but,  what  is  more  to  the  present  point,  they  consti- 
tute an  element  of  vast  wealth  to  the  Company,  and  hence  of  security 
to  its  creditors. 

Hon.  S.  Garfielde,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Washington  Terri- 
tory, writing  of  the  Puget  Sound  timber  region,  says : 

"  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  covers  an  area  of  about 
20,000  square  miles  (exclusive  of  interior  vi^aters),  three-fourths  of  which  are  timbered 
lands.  The  timber  consists  of  fir,  cedar,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  oak,  maple,  cotton- 
wood,  ash,  dog-wood,  alder,  and  some  of  the  smaller  varieties. 

"  The  size  of  the  fir-trees,  and  the  number  growing  upon  given  acres,  in  good 
timber  districts,  is  almost  incredible  to  residents  upon  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  con- 
tinent. Trees  often  measure  320  feet  in  length,  as  I  have  several  times  demonstrated, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  are  free  from  limbs.  Fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  eighty  good  timber  trees  grow  upon  an  acre  of  ground.  In  the  summer  of 
1868  I  had  two  parties  out  cruising  for  timber.  The  leaders  of  these  parties  were  old 
and  experienced  lumbermen.  One  of  these  parties  found  a  "  berth"  of  timber,  cover- 
ing about  3,000  acres,  which  was  so  very  fine  that  they  took  extra  pains  to  ascertain 
the  facts  in  regard  to  it  in  order  to  satisfy  me  of  the  truth  of  their  report.  They 
examined  the  forest  carefully,  and  selecting  an  average  tree,  cut  it  down.  The  tree 
measured  42  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump,  and  at  the  first  limb,  200  hundred  feet 
above,  it  measured  22  inches,  the  top  or  branching  portion  measuring  70  feet  more. 
It  was  then  ascertained  by  measurement  and  count  that  there  was  an  average  of  80 
such  trees  to  the  acre  throughout  this  berth.  I  do  not  give  this  statement  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  size  of  our  trees,  for  these  were  by  no  means  large  ones.  They  were 
of  the  size,  however,  most  conveiiient  for  milling  purposes ;  and  their  great  length 
free  from  limbs,  and  their  number  per  acre,  make  the  average  production  very  much 
more  than  is  usually  obtained.  Our  loggers  work  no  "  berth"  of  (fir)  timber  pro- 
ducing less  than  30,000  feet  per  acre, — from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  being  the  more  common  yield." 

Mr.  C.  F.  Reed,  President  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, uses  the  following  language*  in  regard  to  the  gigantic  lumber 
trade  of  Puget  Sound,  adjacent  to  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  : 

"  South  of  California,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  but  very  little  timber  or  wood 
of  any  description.  At  this  time  almost  the  whole  world  is  drawing  its  supply  of 
heavy  timber  from  the  Northern  Pacific  coast.  England,  France,  Austria,  China, 
Japan,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  all,  more  or  less, 
engaged  in  supplying  their  wants  for  ship-building  and  other  heavy  works  from  these 

valuable  forests  We  [of  California]  have  for  the  past  five  years  been 

obtaining  large  quantities  of  lumber  from  these  countries  [about  Puget  Sound],  and 
now  that  the  freight  on  lumber  from  our  own  mountains  has  been  advanced  fifty  per 
cent,  over  former  prices  our  trade  in  this  direction  will  still  increase." 

The  Land  Grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  covers  from  Five 
to  Seven  Million  acres  west  of  the  Cascade  range  and  bordering  on 
Puget  Sound.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  immense  body  of  land  is 
covered  with  forest,  and  very  much  of  it  consists  of  the  very  valuable 


*  As  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  for  i868-'69. 
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and  merchantable  Fir  timber  which  is  already  supplying  lumber  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Intelligent  judges  estimate  that  with  proper  man- 
agement the  Company's  timber  lands  in  Washington  Territory  will 
ultimately  defray  the  entire  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  Road. 
This  does  not  appear  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that  one 
dollar  per  thousand  feet,  the  price  at  which  the  Company  is  now  sell- 
ing, is  a  very  low  price  for  ''stumpage,"  and  that  two  million  acres 
can  readily  be  selected  from  the  Company's  grant  about  Puget  Sound 
which  will  yield  an  average  of  more  than  50,000  feet  of  first-class  fir 
timber  trees  per  acre, — thus  producing  an  aggregate  of  One  Hundred 
Million  Dollars. 

OTHER  RESOURCES. 

The  Fish  Trade. — The  fisheries  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Colum- 
bia, although  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  development,  already  consti- 
tute a  leading  interest.  In  the  early  future  they  are  certain  to  assume 
an  importance  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
facts  regarding  them.  The  variety  and  abundance  of  fish  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  Puget  Sound  and  vicinity  are  as  striking  a  char- 
acteristic of  this  region  as  are  the  timber  and  climate.  The  cod  banks 
of  Alaska  are  now  known  to  be  as  extensive  and  productive  as  those 
of  our  Atlantic  coast.  These  fisheries  are  necessarily  tributary  to  the 
trade  of  Puget  Sound.  The  summer  climate  of  Alaska  is  too  moist 
for  curing  fish,  while  that  of  San  Francisco  is  too  hot  and  dry.  The 
climate  of  Washington  offers  just  the  required  medium.  Besides,  the 
fisheries  are  800  miles  nearer  the  drying  racks  and  the  shipping  ports 
of  Puget  Sound  than  to  those  of  San  Francisco.  These  advantages 
will  govern  the  location  of  the  fishing  trade.* 

The  best  whaling  ground  now  left  to  the  harpooners  is  within  18 
days  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  After 
the  completion  of  this  line,  the  headquarters  of  the  American  whaling 
interest  will  certainly  be  at  Puget  Sound  ;  and,  although  that  business 
is  not  so  important  as  formerly,  yet,  with  its  attendant  ship-building, 
outfitting,  refitting,  discharging  and  the  shipment  of  its  product  east- 
ward by  rail,  it  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  business  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Road. 

The  Salmon  fisheries  of  Western  Washington,  already  an  import- 
ant and  rapidly  growing  interest,  can  be  developed  to  an  extent  only 
limited  by  the  demand  for  this  choice  fish, — the  supply  of  which,  in 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Sound,  is  practically  inexhaustible. 


*  Note. — The  prolific  character  and  easy  accessibility  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Northwest  Coast  are 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  of  nineteen  vessels  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  March  and  April, 
1869,  for  the  Ochotsk  and  Choumagin  Islands,  the  first  returned  on  July  21  with  45,000  fish.  The 
remainder  of  the  fleet  returned  at  subsequent  dates — none  later  than  the  6th  of  November  :  the  average 
catch  of  each  vessel  was  55,000  fish,  and  the  aggregate  1,055,500.  The  fishing  fleet  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  above  date,  but  the  statistics  are  not  at  hand. 
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There  is  probably  no  better  quality  of  fish  in  American  waters,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  such  facilities  for  taking  them  with 
certainty  and  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  Columbia,  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  nearest  the  mouth.  Five  establishments  on  the  Columbia 
canned  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  Salmon  in  the  season  of  1870,  and 
over  4,000  barrels  in  addition  were  cured  and  shipped, — some  1400 
tons  in  all.  The  canned  fish  are  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  Halibut,  next  in  importance  to  the  salmon,  abound  in 
the  Straits,  the  northern  part  of  the  Sound,  and  on  the  distant  banks  of 
the  northwest  coast.  With  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Road  these  choice  fish  will  be  shipped  by  the  car  load  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent  and  the  east.  At  present  a  fifty-pound  salmon  sells 
for  half  a  dollar  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia !  This  suggests  re- 
frigerating cars  and  an  unlimited  eastern  market.  Shoalwater  Bay,  on 
the  main  ocean,  furnishes  the  oysters  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Sixty  thou- 
sand baskets  were  shipped  from  the  bay  in  1869,  the  business  employ- 
ing 150  men  and.  several  schooners.  A  large  oyster  trade  is  now 
carried  on  over  the  finished  section  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road,  in 
Washington  Territory.  • 

Ship- Building. — There  are  no  less  than  seven  varieties  of  timber 
enumerated  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Underwriters  as  suitable 
for  ship-building,  which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  on  Puget  Sound, 
while  the  yellow  fir,  one  of  the  best  of  all,  is  not  found  south  of  the 
42d  parallel.  Pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine  of  a  superior  quality  have 
been  produced  in,  and  exported  from,  this  locality.  Coal  and  Iron 
are  both  at  hand  in  abundance.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  spars  and 
ships'  knees  on  the  spot  are  perfect.  All  these  advantages  added  to 
the  extensive  shore  line  of  the  Sound  suitable  for  ship  yards,  the 
cheapness  of  labor,  food  and  lumber,  point  to  Puget  Sound  as  the 
great  ship-building  centre  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  industry  had 
already  reached  very  considerable  proportions  before  the  present  gen- 
eral decline  of  American  shipping  interests  began ;  and  careful  esti- 
mates made  by  practical  ship-builders  and  confirmed  by  experience, 
show  beyond  question  that  wooden  vessels  can  be  built  and  equipped 
considerably — probably  twenty  per  cent. — cheaper  on  Puget  Sound 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  FACTS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Underwood,  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners  who,  under  appointment  from  President  Grant,  ex- 
amined and  reported  upon  the  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  writes  as  follows,  in  reply  to  private  inquiries  from 
holders  of  the  Company's  securities: 

"I  find  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Duluth  to  the  Missouri 
river  valley,  both  timber  and  prairie  land,  prairie  predominating.    The  timber,  mainly 
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pine  and  tamarack,  provides  that  which  is  so  desirable  in  a  prairie  country  for  fencing 
and  improvement  of  farms.  The  prairie  is  of  two  kinds,  flat  and  rolling,  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  streams.  The  Red  river  valley  and  that  of  the  Missouri 
river,  present  to  the  eye  a  vast  scope  of  rich  country,  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  sur- 
passed. Those  who  have  settled  there  claim  that  the  land  produces  the  finest  grades 
of  wheat,  while  for  grazing  and  general  agricultural  purposes  it  is  excellent. 

**  The  kind  of  settlers  has  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  lands  and  the  solid 
growth  of  a  new  country.  I  find  two  classes  of  these  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
namely  :  New  Englanders  who  go  out  in  colonies  and  carry  with  them  evidence  of  a 
high  civilization ;  and  Scandinavians,  than  whom  there  are  none  more  generally  in- 
telligent, frugal  and  thrifty.  I  noticed  at  every  railroad  town,  however  newly  started, 
that  the  church  and  school-house  were  among  the  first  structures  built. 

"  Now  I  can  have  but  one  opinion  of  the  enterprise,  as  a  means  of  investment, 
and  that  opinion  is  formed  from  past  experience  and  personal  observation.  I  find 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  far  as  completed,  has  been  constructed  in  a  good 
and  substantial  manner,  fully  up,  both  in  spirit  and  letter,  to  the  law  and  regulations 
governing  its  operations,  and  equipped,  both  as  to  machinery  and  facilities  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic,  fully  and  amply.  I  find  the  settlements  composed  of  a 
class  of  people  who  are  energetic  and  industrious.  I  find  large  bodies  of  rich  land 
along  the  line  opened  to  the  market.  I  find  the  connections  both  at  the  eastern 
terminus  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  such  as  to  make  it  a  valuable  through  route  for 
trade.  I  find  the  road  backed  by  a  vast  Land  Grant  from  the  Government,  and 
managed  by  men  of  character  and  pecuniary  ability  ;  and  with  these  facts  before  me 
I  am  recommending  my  friends  to  make  investments.  My  idea  is  that  the  bonds 
should  be  purchased  now,  and,  as  the  road  takes  them  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  par  value  in  payment  for  lands,  to  hold  them  and  then  exchange  them  for 
lands.  I  believe  such  an  investment  judicious,  safe  and  reliable.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
with  a  single  instance  within  my  personal  knowledge,  where  investments  properly 
made  in  Western  lands,  have  failed  to  enrich  the  investor  and  his  children  after  him." 


In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  the  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  traversed  much  of  the  country  west  of 
Dakota,  contiguous  to  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr. 
Brunot' s  intelligence  and  high  character  will  give  weight  to  his  utter- 
ances respecting  the  resources  and  future  of  the  new  Northwest : 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  23,  1872. 

"Dear  Sir: 

.  .  My  visit  to  the  Indian  reservations  last  summer  led  me  to  Montana, 
and  for  several  hundred  miles  on  or  near  the  proposed  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  that  territory.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  extent  of  agricultural  im- 
provements already  to  be  found  along  the  route  on  Jefferson  river,  and  in  the  Galla- 
tin and  Madison  valleys,  and  with  the  general  resources  of  Montana.  I  think  Mon- 
tana in  its  capabilities  much  excels  any  of  the  interior  territories,  and  that  its  rapid 
progress  when  it  shall  be  reached  by  the  Railroad  will  astonish  the  most  sanguine. 
Hardly  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  its  wonderful  mining 
resources  already  discovered,  and  vast  tracts  of  its  mountain  region  remain  as  yet  un- 
explored. Its  valleys  equal  those  of  California  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  as 
a  country  for  stock-raising  it  seems  to  me  unexcelled. 

"  The  nutritious  bunch-grass  grows  everywhere  in  Montana  more  luxuriantly  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  west  I  have  visited,  and  careful  inquiry  of  some  of  the  most 
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extensive  herd  owners  in  the  Gallatin  valley  satisfied  me  that  their  cattle  suffered  no 
more  from  the  exceptionally  severe  winter  of  187 1-2  than  did  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  west  further  south.  It  is  difficult  for  us  with  our  Middle  and  Eastern  State  ex- 
periences to  realize  the  fact  that  cattle  in  Montana  grow  fat  in  the  winter  without 
grain,  cut  food  or  shelter ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  The  large  number  of  oxen  used 
for  transporting  freight  and  performing  other  labor  in  Montana,  when  reduced  in  flesh 
and  strength  by  the  incessant  work  of  summer,  are  turned  out  to  winter  in  the  valleys, 
where  they  recover  the  necessary  strength  and  flesh  to  begin  work  again  in  the  spring. 
What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  Western  Montana  is  claimed  by  the  mountaineers, 
traders,  and  freighters,  to  be  true  of  the  country  along  the  whole  line  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  road  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  territory.  The  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  work  a  great  change  in  the  cattle  trade  of  the 
country.  Vast  herds  will  be  driven  from  the  south  during  the  summer  months  to  be 
fattened  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  market  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  will  be  the  choicest  beef  in  the  market  of  the  great  cities  of  the  seaboard. 

"  I  went  from  the  Crow  Indian  Agency  up  the  Yellowstone  to  see  the  marvellous 
hot  springs,  about  60  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Road  and  just  at  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Except  possibly  the  geysers  in  the  same  vicinity, 
which  I  did  not  see,  I  know  of  no  other  world's  wonder  so  sure  to  attract  crowds 
of  tourists  as  this,  or  which  will  so  amply  compensate  for  the  journey  necessary  to 
reach  it.  My  visit  to  Montana  has  increased  the  confidence  which  I  have  always  felt  in 
the  success  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad ;  it  has  in  a  like  degree  increased  my 
desire  to  see  it  hastened  forward  to  completion.    Very  truly,  yours, 

"  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT." 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


IT  is  well-known  that  Congress  has  set  apart  forever,  as  a  National 
Park,  the  tract  of  country,  some  fifty-five  miles  square,  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  embracing  the  Fire-Hole  Basin, 
the  Great  Geysers,  Yellowstone  Lake,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  numberless  hot  and  boiling 
springs  and  the  volcanoes, — lying  partly  in  Montana  and  partly  in 
Wyoming  Territory.  The  unique  wonders  of  this  region,  which  were 
only  discovered  in  1870,  are  unquestionably  without  a  parallel  on  the 
globe.  The  park  is  adjacent  to  the  route  of,  and  will  first  be  made 
accessible  to  travelers  by,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Of  this 
wonder-land  in  the  midst  of  the  continent.  Governor  Potts,  of  Mon- 
tana, writes: 

"The  geyser  region  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  which  Congress  has  wisely  made 
sacred  to  the  people  as  a  national  park,  is  unquestionably  the  most  astonishing 
combination  of  natural  wonders  and  imposing  and  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world. 
When  this  park  is  rendered  easily  accessible  by  railroad — say  two  years  hence — I 
predict  that  it  will  become  the  great  summer  resort  and  sanitarium  of  the  continent. 
For  sight-seers  and  lovers  of  the  wonderful  and  picturesque,  it  will  have  more 
attractions  than  Niagara,  Yosemite  and  the  White  Mountains  combined;  and  there 
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is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  myriads  of  hot  and  mineral  springs,  in  the 
Yellowstone  region  possess  valuable  curative  properties.  The  summer  climate  of 
the  region  is  delightfully  cool,  bracing  and  healthful.  To  reach  the  park  from  the 
Northern  Pacific  line,  a  short  branch  road  will  be  needed,  and  this,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  built  as  soon  as  the  main  line  reaches  the  proper  point.  The  tide  of  travel 
over  the  Road  to  this  land  of  wonders,  during  the  summer  months,  will  be  simply 
immense." 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist,  in  his  official  report 
for  1 87 1,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  thus  describes  some  of  the 
principal  geysers  of  the  National  Park : 

"We  camped  the  evening  of  August  5,  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  Geyser 
Basin,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  grandest  geysers  in  the  world  ....  Soon 
after  reaching  camp,  a  tremendous  rumbling  was  heard,  shaking  the  ground  in  every 
direction,  and  soon  a  column  of  steam  burst  forth  from  a  crater  near  the  edge  of  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  Following  the  steam,  arose,  by  a  succession  of  impulses,  a 
column  of  water,  apparently  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet ; 
while  the  steam  ascended  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  intense  excitement  which  attended  such  a  display.  It  is  probable  that  if  we 
could  have  remained  in  the  valley  several  days  and  become  accustomed  to  all  the 
preliminary  warnings,  the  excitement  would  have  ceased,  and  we  would  have 
admired  calmly  the  marvellous  ease  and  beauty  with  which  this  column  of  hot  water 
was  held  tip  to  that  great  height,  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes.  After  the  display 
is  over  the  water  settles  down  in  the  basin  several  inches,  and  the  temperature  slowly 
falls  to  150°.  We  called  this  the  "Grand  Geyser,"  for  its  power  seemed  greater 
than  any  other  of  which  we  obtained  any  knowledge,  in  the  valley  

"This  grand  eruption  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  and  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent sight  we  ever  witnessed.  We  were  standing  on  the  side  of  the  geyser  nearest 
the  sun,  the  gleams  of  which  filled  the  sparkling  column  of  water  and  spray  with 
myriads  of  rainbows,  whose  arches  were  constantly  changing — dipping  and  fluttering 
hither  and  thither,  and  disappearing  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  again  and  again, 
amid  the  aqueous  column,  while  the  minute  globules,  into  which  the  spent  jets  were 
diffused  when  falling,  sparkled  like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  and  around  every  shadow 
which  the  denser  clouds  of  vapor,  interrupting  the  sun's  rays,  cast  upon  the  column^ 
could  be  seen  a  luminous  circle,  radiant  with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism.  All  that 
we  had  previously  witnessed  seemed  tame  in  comparison  with  "the  perfect  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  this  display.  Two  of  these  wonderful  eruptions  occurred  during  the 
twenty-two  hours  we  remained  in  the  valley. 

"  The  Giant  Geyser  has  a  crater  like  a  broken  horn,  and  while  my  party  were 
in  the  basin,  played  at  one  time  for  one  hour  and  a-quarter,  throwing  the  water  up 
to  a  height  of  140  feet." 

Lieutenant  Doane  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  describing  the  Grand 
Geyser,  says: 

".  .  .  .  When  an  eruption  is  about  to  occur,  the  basin  gradually  fills  with 
boiling  water  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  then  suddenly,  with  heavy  concus- 
sions, immense  «clouds  of  steam  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  the  whole  great 
body  of  water,  20  by  25  feet,  assends  in  one  gigantic  column  to  the  height  of  90  feet; 
from  the  apex  of  this  column,  five  great  jets  shoot  up,  radiating  slightly  from  each 
other,  to  the  height  or  unparalleled  altitude  of  250  feet  from  the  ground.  The  earth 
trembles  under  the  descending  deluge  of  this  vast  fountain ;  a  thousand  hissing  sounds 
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are  heard  in  the  air;  rainbows  encircle  the  summits  of  the  jets  with  a  halo  of  glory. 
The  falling  water  plows  up  and  bears  away  the  shelly  strata,  and  a  seething  flood 
pours  down  the  slope  and  into  the  river.    It  is  the  grandest,  most  majestic,  and  most 

terrible  fountain  in  the  world  The  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  gigantic 

fountain,  in  a  bright  sunlight,  when  its  jets  were  at  their  highest,  affords  a  spectacle 
of  wonder  of  which  any  description  can  give  but  a  feeble  idea.  Our  whole  party 
were  wild  with  enthusiasm ;  many  declared  it  was  300  feet  in  height,  but  I  have  kept, 
the  figures  given  above,  within  the  limits  of  absolute  certainty."  1 

Of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  Dr.  Hayden  says: 

"No  language  can  do  justice  to  its  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world.  Through  the  eye  alone  can  any  just  idea  be  gained  of  its 
strange,  awful,  fascinating,  unearthly  blending  of  the  majestic  and  the  beautiful;  and 
even  in  its  visible  presence  the  mind  fails  to  comprehend  the  wierd  and  unfamiliar, 
almost  incredible  scenes  it  reveals." 

Describing  the  Lower  Fall,  Hon.  N.  P.  Langford,  in  Scribner' s 
Monthly,  says: 

"A  grander  scene  than  the  Lower  Cataract  of  the  Yellowstone  was  never 

witnessed  by  mortal  eyes  The  shelf  over  which  it  falls  is  as  level  and 

even  as  a  work  of  art.  The  height  of  the  Fall,  by  actual  line  measurement  is  a  few 
inches  over  350  feet.  It  is  a  sheer,  compact,  solid,  perpendicular  sheet,  faultless  in 
all  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  picturesque  beauties.  The  Canyon,  which  com- 
mences at  the  Upper  Fall,  half  a  mile  above  this  Cataract,  is  a  thousand  feet  deep. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  their  report  recommending  the  setting  apart  of  the  Geyser 
region  for  the  use  of  the  public,  said : 

"  In  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes  of  people 
from  all  portions  of  the  world.  The  geysers  of  Iceland,  which  have  been  objects  of 
interest  for  the  scientific  men  and  travelers  of  the  entire  world,  sink  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire-Hole  Basins.  As  a  place  of 
resort  for  invalids,  it  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the  world." 


LAND  GRANTS  AS  A  BASIS  OF  CREDIT. 


WHAT  DO  THEY  PAY? 


THE  following  editorial  article  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  leading  financial  journal  of  New  England,  discusses  with 
thoroughness  and  intelligence  the  value  of  railroad  land  grants  as  a 
basis  of  financial  credit : 

"  Twenty-one  years  ago  our  national  government  initiated  the  policy  of  granting 
lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads ;  the  design  being,  so  far  as  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  the  roads  was  concerned,  to  offer  a  fair  and  justly  liberal  induce- 
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ment  to  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  in  these  enterprises  :  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  road  being  made  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  and  utilizing  the  grant. 
Beginning  with  six  sections  to  the  mile,  these  grants  increased  in  size  from  year  to 
year,  until  they  attained  to  the  magnitude  of  forty  square  miles  of  land  to  each  mile 
of  completed  road.    Certainly  this  policy  has  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment an  unexampled  and  magnificent  liberality.  ...... 

**  It  is  asserted  that  if  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  these 
grants,  the  national  government  will  stand  first  in  order  as  being  most  largely  bene- 
fitted by  them ;  that  the  farmer  and  pioneer  come  next,  and  the  railroad  companies, 
the  direct  beneficiaries,  are  the  last.  At  the  present  time  it  is  our  intention  to  speak 
only  of  the  last,  and  examine  into  the  direct  benefits  accruing  to  land-grant  railroads, 
as  shown  by  authentic  reports  of  sales  of  land  to  actual  settlers.  Below  we  give  a 
table  showing  the  average  price  per  acre  of  the  sales,  and  rate  per  mile  realized  on 
twenty-five  leading  land-grant  roads  : 

Average  per  Acre.    Realizing  per  mile. 


98 

■  ^5o»967 

50 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  .... 

I  I 

70 

15,000 

00 

42 

30 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  

I  I 

00 

42,500 

00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River — in  Nebraska, 

8 

66 

63,806 

00 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  .... 

7 

70 

49,280 

00 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,     .    .  . 

7 

63 

12,307 

00 

7 

18 

55^142 

40 

7 

08 

38,840 

88 

7 

04 

45,056 

00 

6 

50 

41,600 

00 

6 

50 

14,960 

00 

6 

33 

9,608 

94 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River, 

6 

00 

24,828 

00 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw,  .... 

6 

00 

26,088 

00 

6 

00 

26,268 

00 

6 

00 

11,274 

00 

5 

67 

38,748 

78 

5 

32 

27,520 

36 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,     .    .    ,    .  . 

5 

30 

45,929 

80 

5 

00 

31,945 

00 

4 

88 

53,094 

40 

4 

21 

53,888 

00 

4 

18 

39,354 

70 

3 

07 

39,296 

00 

5 

65 

f  72,448 
\  144,896 

00 
00 

**  The  average  price  per  acre  of  the  sales  of  the  above  grants  is  about  $"],  and 
the  average  rate  per  mile  that  these  sales  are  realizing  is  ;$36,354  22.  As  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  throughout  the  United  States 
is  about  ^44,000  per  mile,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land-grant  railroads  are  realizing  a 
return  of  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  their  roads.  .  .  .  It  is  a  rule  that  the  average 
selling  price  per  acre  increases  yearly,  certainly  if  there  is  anything  like  uniformity  in 
the  nature  of  the  grant.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  the  alternate  sectoins 
belonging  to  the  government,  are  generally  settled  first,  thereby  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  adjacent  lands  owned  by  the  railroad. 

"  With  respect  to  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  prospective 
value  —  Congress  granted  to  the  company  12,800  acres  of  land  to  each  mile  of  road, 
commencing  on  Lake  Superior  and  extending  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Dakota, 
and  25,600  acres  per  mile  from  that  point  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  grant  calls 
for  about  58,000,000  acres  or  90,000  square  miles  of  land,  an  extent  equal  to  New 
York  and  Indiana  together,  or  eleven  and  a-half  times  Massachusetts. 
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The  climate  of  this  great  land-grant  belt  across  the  continent  is  bracing,  and  un- 
usually healthful,  being  free  from  all  peculiar  diseases.  The  soil,  as  a  whole,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley ;  vegetables 
yield  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  horticulture  in  America,  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits,  wild  and  cultivated,  yield  the  same  as  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
nutritious  grasses  growing  wild  on  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  afford  sustenance  for  cattle  the  year  round,  the  climate 
west  of  Dakota  being  so  mild  as  not  to  necessitate  shelter  for  stock  in  the  winter.  A 
large  portion  of  the  grant  is  covered  with  forests  of  an  immense  growth,  the  like  of 
which  cannot  be  found  in  America.  Fine  building  stone  is  found  in  almost  every 
variety  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  seems  as 
yet  to  be  hardly  explored  ;  at  the  present  time  no  portion  of  our  country  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  in  proportion  to  facilities  possessed,  than  that 
through  which  this  road  will  run.  Immense  coal  deposits  are  found  underlying  a 
great  portion  of  the  grant.  The  committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  their  report  February  19,  1869,  say,  *  Every  element  of  wealth, 
every  conditition  of  social  growth  and  prosperity,  exists  in  superabundance  and  be- 
yond exhaustion  in  the  region  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound.  For 
this  immense  country,  railroads  can  do  more  than  they  have  done  for  Illinois.' 

"  Now  if  we  compute  the  ultimate  value  of  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  $7  per  acre,  the  average  of  the  land-grant  sales  in  the  foregoing  table, 
it  will  amount  to  ^406,000,000 ;  if  at  only  $5  per  acre,  it  amounts  to  ^290,000,000; 
if  at  ^3.07  per  acre,  the  lowest  of  all  the  grants,  it  will  amount  to  1 78,000,000. 
This  latter  sum  is  more  than  twice  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road,  as  set  forth  by  the 
most  competent  engineers.  These  prospective  results  seem  astounding,  yet  it  strikes 
us  as  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  financial  results  of  this  grant  shall  even 
exceed  the  highest  of  these  estimates,  inasmuch  as  its  resources  are  so  immense,  and 
will  be  so  rapidly  developed  by  the  railroad,  which  will  be  the  shorter  and  more  easily 
operated  of  our  Pacific  roads." 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  received  a  land  grant 
of  2,595,000  acres,  mainly  treeless  prairie.  Sales  from  the  grant  up 
to  January  i,  1869,  amounted  to  ;^23, 793,255,  including  interest  on 
deferred  payments,  and  there  remained  unsold  526,690  acres,  worth 
$10  per  acre.  In  other  words,  the  Illinois  Central  grant  of  2,595,000 
acres,  when  all  lold,  will  have  yielded  the  Company  fully  ^30,000,000 
—  an  average  of  ^11  per  acre,  and  more  than  the  total  cost  of  build- 
ing the  Road.  So  safe  were  the  credit  sales  of  these  lands  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  yeai;  1867,  upwards  of  15,000  individual  accounts 
were  on  the  Company's  books,  and  not  a  suit  or  a  claim  was  pend- 
ing in  court  in  relation  to  any  one  of  them. 

Financiers  and  dealers  in  corporate  funds  may  better  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  Illinois  Central  grant  from  the  fact  that  in  1868  the 
Company  paid  the  stockholders  dividends  amounting  to  22  per  cent., 
and  the  public  bought  its  shares  at  147.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pros- 
perity and  confidence  was  a  land  grant  of  2,595,000  acres.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Company's  grant  is  six  times  as  large  per  mile  and 
twenty  times  as  large  in  the  aggregate  as  the  Illinois  Central's;  and 
on  the  question  of  the  comparative  intrinsic  worth  of  the  two  grants, 
we  have  the  published  opinion  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  who  was  long  at 
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the  head  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Road. 
Mr.  Wilson  says: 

"  With  all  the  information  I  have  collected,  and  an  experience  enjoyed  by  but  few, 
— comparing  the  Northern  Pacific  grant  with  that  of  the  Illinois  Central,  I  think  it  a 
small  estimate  to  say  that  if  the  former  is  properly  managed,  it  will  build  the  entire 
Road  through  to  Puget  Sound  and  head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia — fit  out  a  fleet 
of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  for  the  China,  East  India,  and  coasting  trade,  and 
leave  a  surplus  that  will  amount  to  millions." 

The  sales  of  land  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
to  the  date  of  the  present  writing,  (February,  1873,)  ^^^^e  been  at  the 
average  price  of  ^5.66  per  acre,  and  the  sales  of  timber  from  its  lands 
about  Puget  Sound  have  thus  far  realized  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet. 
At  the  average  price  of  ^5.66  per  acre,  even  including  timber,  the  Com- 
pany's grant  would  yield  more  than  ^100,000.  per  mile  of  road,  or 
more  than  twice  the  maximum  cost  of  construction  and  equipment. 

The  rapidity  with  which  western  lands,  adjacent  to  railroads  and 
markets,  advance  in  value  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph  from 
a  leading  western  real  estate  journal : 

"  Land  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  has  undergone  a  material  advance  in 
the  last  five  or  ten  years.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  in  some  instances, 
good  farming  lands  have  advanced  from  ^40  to  j^8o  per  acre ;  and  in  the  newer 
States,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  improved  farm  lands  have  advanced  in  a  proportionate 
ratio.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  ^40  to  ^50  per  acre  is  a  common  figure  for  good  farms 
along  the  line  of  railroads,  which  ten  years  ago  could  have  been  purchased  for  ^3  to 
^5  per  acre.  And  all  this  is  owing  to  the  general  improvement  of  facilities  in  trans- 
portation by  which  the  product  of  their  farms  are  brought  so  near  to  the  great  markets." 


URING  the  debate  in  Congress  which  preceded  the  passage  in 


I  J  May,  1870,  of  a  Joint  Resolution  conferring  certain  additional 
privileges  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  felt  constrained  to  oppose  the  measure.  The  oppo- 
sition was  based  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the  Land  Grant  of  the 
Company  was  already  amply  large  and  valuable  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  building  and  equipping  the  Road.  Better  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  Company's  grant  of  land  could  not  be  desired  than  the  admission 
of  its  opponents.    A  few  of  these  are  given  below : 

In  the  Senate,  March  2d  Mr.  Casserly,  referring  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  land  grant,  said  : 
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"  An  empire  in  itself,  I  beg,  gentlemen,  to  observe.  More  than  that,  it  is  the 
very  richest  land  grant,  by  a  large  percentage,  which  any  railroad  company  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  In  proportion  to  its  whole  extent,  vast  as  that  is,  it  con- 
tains more  good  arable  land  than  any  other  large  railroad  grant,  except  the  grant  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  1850." 

Mr.  Harlan  of  the  Senate,  placed  this  opinion  on  record : 

"  These  lands  are  valuable  lands.  No  person  can  study  the  topography  of  the 
country,  can  bring  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  climatic  influences,  without  knowing 
that  these  plains  are  fertile,  that  they  are  clothed  with  grass  and  timber ;  that  it  is  a 
vast  and  valuable  grass-producing  and  grain-growing  region ;  a  large  proportion  of 
it  covered  with  forests,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  on  this  conti- 
nent, from  which  the  great  commercial  Powers  of  the  world  are  now  obtaining  the 
timber  out  of  which  they  construct  their  merchants  fleets.  This  is  the  character  of 
the  domain  already  granted.  I  say  it  is  good ;  it  is  valuable ;  it  is  worth  untold 
millions  of  money,  and  will  produce  it  just  as  rapidly  as  the  Railroad  shall  have 
been  constructed,  in  order  that  purchasers  may  reach  it  and  bring  it  into  use." 

Senator  Howell,  of  Iowa,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  rapid  appreciation  of  western  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  railroads, 
said  : 

"  I  think  that  when  this  road  is  extended  and  built,  as  it  will  be  gradually  from 
each  side,  from  the  ocean  and  from  Lake  Superior,  as  it  progresses  towards  the  cen- 
tre, the  greater  portion  of  the  land  will  become  as  valuable  as  the  land  in  Iowa 
through  which  our  railroads  run.*  ....  It  is  universally  understood  that  the 
land  is  good." 

Of  the  western  portion  of  this  Grant,  Hon.  Sidney  Clark,  of 
Kansas,  another  expert  in  the  value  of  Western  lands,  expressed  this 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  25th: 

"  Why,  sir,  the  facts  are,  that  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
through  Washington  Territory  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  this  Road  penetrates, 
stretching  out  in  all  directions,  the  most  dense  and  valuable  forests  in  the  world  are  to 
be  found,  which  will  be  worth  eventually  several  hundred  million  dollars.  Our  forests 
are  becoming  rapidly  depleted,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  within  the  short  space  of  fifty 
years  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  will  be  submitted  to  legislators  and 
to  the  political  economists  of  the  country  will  be,  how  this  great  and  necessary  ele- 
ment of  wealth,  power,  and  convenience,  can  be  maintained  against  this  rapid  destruc- 
tion and  depletion.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  all  this  belt 
of  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  a  forest  which,  opened  up  by  rail- 
road, will,  for  the  purpose  of  shipbuilding  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  at 
home  and  abroad,  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  however  extravagant  these 
figures  may  seem  at  the  present  time." 

A  volume  could  be  filled  with  similar  extracts  from  the  debates  in 
Congress,  but  there  is  only  space  for  the  following  unsolicited  testimony 


*  Iowa  lands  adjacent  to  lines  of  railroad  are  worth  from  jjio  to  ^40  per  acre. 
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of  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  given  in  the  United  States 
Senate  : 

"Why,  sir,  I  affirm,  and  affirm  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
grants  made  by  the  charter  of  this  Company  to  the  Company,  will  defray  every  dollar 
of  expense  of  building  and  equipping  the  Road,  so  that  the  result  of  the  whole  thing 
is  simply  that  the  Government  builds  and  equips  this  Road  and  gives  it  to  a  private 
corporation.  Say  what  you  will  about  it,  argue  as  much  as  you  please  upon  it,  talk 
as  much  as  you  choose  of  the  advantages  to  the  country  of  the  Road,  the  simple, 
naked  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Government  builds  and  equips  the  Road 
and  gives  it  to  a  private  corporation  to  be  a  monopbly  in  the  hands  of  that  corpo- 
ration.   That  is  the  whole  of  it." 


STATEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  CASS. 


Gen.  Geo.  W.  Cass,  in  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Comimny,  in  November,  1872,  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  Board  of  Directors — a  statement  which  is  specially 
significant,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  thorough  personal  examination  of 
the  merits  of  the  enterprise,  and  expressed  the  matured  judgment  of  a 
railroad  manager  of  more  than  forty  years'  successful  experience,  and 
of  a  reputation  and  character  second  to  none  in  the  country.  Gen. 
Cass  said : 

"  Gentlemen  : — It  is  now  about  three  months  since  you  expressed  your  con- 
fidence in  my  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  this  Corporation,  and  of  my  ability  to 
serve  it,  by  electing  me  to  the  most  responsible  position  within  your  gift — that  of  the 
Presidency,  which  was  soon  to  become  vacant.  For  this  evidence  of  your  apprecia- 
tion I  feel  most  grateful ;  but  the  position  I  cannot  accept  with  an  unmixed  feeling  of 
gratitude.    I  accept  it  with  doubt  and  hesitation,  in  view  of  its  great  responsibilities. 

"  When  the  Board  made  its  selection  of  a  successor  to  the  gentleman  who 
created  this  great  enterprise  as  it  stands  before  the  public  to-day,  I  was  by  your  ap- 
pointment on  a  committee  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  afterwards  to  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  Road,  its  route,  and  its  land-grant, 
and  to  look  into  everything  which  concerned  the  Company's  present  and  future. 
Before  accepting  or  declining  the  trust  you  offered  to  me,  I  thought  it  to  be  fit — to 
be  due  to  myself,  to  you,  and  to  that  small  portion  of  the  public  that  might  place 
confidence  in  the  enterprise  by  reason  of  my  presiding  over  it — that  I  should  first 
make  this  personal  examination,  and  thereon  found  my  judgment  of  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  of  its  land-grant.  That  examination  has  been 
made,  and  my  opinion  of  the  property  has  been  formed  on  the  examination.  And 
I  come  to-day  to  announce  to  you  my  acceptance  of  the  honor  and  the  office  you 
have  tendered  to  me,  and  to  promise  to  devote  to  this  enterprise  all  of  my  time,  and 
whatever  of  experience  and  judgment  I  have  acquired  in  forty  years  of  active  business 
life,  most  of  it  spent  in  works  of  a  character  similar  to  the  construction  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  In  making  a  personal  examination  of  the  Road,  the  route,  and 
the  land-grant  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  was  one  of  a  committee  of  a  majority  of 
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your  Board,  nnd  thus  had  the  full  advantage  of  observation  from  the  various  stand- 
points at  which  different  minds  and  temperaments  would  naturally  view  so  great  a 
project,  all  aiding  me  to  reach  a  more  secure  and  a  sounder  judgment.  In  the 
journey,  we  examined  about  one  thousand  miles  of  the  route  of  your  Road,  and  of 
the  lands  contiguous.  Of  the  line  and  the  lands,  more  than  one  half  was  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Of  the  constructed  portion  of  the  Road,  we  tvv^ice  passed  over  four 
hundred  miles,  examining  the  whole  of  the  property  and  the  whole  of  the  thousand 
miles  of  route  by  daylight,  purposing  to  rely  on  what  we  saw,  and  not  on  what  we 
heard,  as  to  the  route,  the  land,  the  property,  and  the  probable  future  develop- 
ment of  the  enterprise. 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  an  elaborate  recital  of  all  the  facts  and  the 
theories  on  which  I  base  my  opinion  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  can  be  con- 
structed at  a  reasonable  cost — that  it  can  be  operated  and  maintained  at  a  less  cost 
than  any  other  railroad  across  the  continent  north  of  the  parallel  thirty-three,  for  very 
obvious  reasons — and  that  it  will  have,  when  constructed,  and  at  once,  a  larger  local 
traffic  than  any  other  road  can  have  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude ; 
but  I  will  say  to  you  that  such  is  my  well-considered  judgment.  I  will  also  say  that 
the  vast  country  within  the  limits  of  your  land-grant  is  not  equalled  by  any  similar 
extent  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  all  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
support  an  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  population  in  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

"  There  is  no  problem  to  solve  as  to  the  success  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
after  it  shall  have  been  constructed.  The  only  question  after  that  event  will  be  how 
intelligent  men  of  this  age  should  ever  have  had  a  doubt  about  its  success.  With 
these  views,  gentlemen,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  trust  you  have  committed 
to  me." 


ATISFACTORY  evidence  of  the  thorough  and  substantial  manner 


O  in  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  building  is  contained 
in  the  following  synopsis  of  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  President  Grant  to  examine  the  Minnesota  Division  of 
the  road,  prior  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Government.  This  report  is 
dated  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  loth,  1872,  is  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  S.  H.  Kauffman,  A.  C. 
Sands  and  Thomas  Underwood,  Commissioners. 


COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


The  Commission  examined  the  completed  Minnesota  Division,  extending 
228^  miles  from  a  point  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  Moorhead,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  They 
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report  the  road  well  and  judiciously  located,  with  a  view  to  both  through  and  local 
traffic.  The  grades  were  found  to  be  light  and  the  curves  moderate — the  heaviest 
ascent  being  53,  3  feet  to  the  mile,  while  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  line 
is  below  the  average  grade  of  30  feet  to  the  mile,  and  about  60  miles  are  of  grade 
level.  The  sharpest  curve  is  three  degrees  in  a  radius  of  2,000  feet.  The  enbank- 
ments  and  excavations  come  within  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  were  found 
to  be  "  uniformly  in  good  condition  and  subjects  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Company."  The  bridges  and  culverts  are  pronounced  ample  in  number  and  satis- 
factory in  character. 

The  sidings  are  22  in  number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  44,875  feet,  are 
judiciously  distributed  along  the  line,  and  are  "  deemed  ample,  both  in  location  and 
capacity,  for  present  requirements.  The  road  was  found  to  be  well  and  substantially 
ballasted  with  gravel.  The  ties  are  firmly  imbedded  and  the  track  is  smooth  and  in 
good  condition."  The  ties  are  laid  2,640  to  the  mile,  are  of  oak,  tamarac  and  Nor- 
way pine,  and  conform  to  the  prescribed  standard.  The  rails  are  of  American 
manufacture,  weigh  56  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  in  quality  and  manner  of  laying  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Government. 

The  rolling-stock  of  the  Minnesota  Division  consists  of  68  locomotives,  18 
passenger  cars,  5  baggage  cars,  i  pay  car,  2  observation  cars,  350  box  cars,  1,100 
platform  cars,  I  wrecking  car,  52  hand-cars,  36  rubble  cars,  and  i  pile  driver.  The 
report  says :  "  This  stock  is  believed  to  be  ample  for  the  present  and  near  future 
requirements  of  the  road,  and  the  Commission  takes  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  its  uniformly  excellent  quality  and  good  condition."  In  addition  to  the  rolling- 
stock  enumerated,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  28  locomotives  and  4  pass- 
enger cars  in  process  of  construction,  for  early  delivery. 

The  15  passenger  and  9  freight  stations  on  the  Division,  were  found  to  be 
substantially  and  tastefully  built,  conveniently  located,  supplied  with  all  usual  con- 
veniences and  in  every  respect  to  "compare  favorably  with  those  upon  the  majority 
of  roads  in  this  country."  At  Brainerd  the  Commission  found  extensive  and  well 
equipped  engine  houses  and  repair  shops,  provided  with  steam  power  and  all  neces- 
sary machinery,  with  a  large  stock  of  iron  and  other  supplies  on  hand.  In  addition 
to  these,  engine  houses  and  repair  shops  are  erected  at  Duluth,  and  at  Fargo  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Red  River.  Mention  is  made  of  the  spacious  and  comfortable 
Settlers'  Reception  Houses  erected  by  the  Company  at  Duluth,  Brainerd  and  Glyn- 
don,  to  be  used  temporarily  as  free  homes  for  emigrants  and  colonists  who  settle  on 
the  line  of  the  road. 

The  water  stations,  20  in  number,  and  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  over 
200,000  gallons,  are  described  as  being  substantially  constructed,  on  an  approved 
plan,  and  provided  with  adequate  protection  against  freezing.  The  telegraph  line 
is  "  well  constructed  and  equipped,  and  its  facilities  are  ample  for  the  use  of  the  road 
and  the  probable  wants  of  the  public."  The  deep  excavations  on  the  line  of  the 
road,  which  are  not  naturally  protected  by  growing  timber,  are  guarded  from  drifting 
snow  by  single  and  sometimes  double  lines  of  snow-fences.  [These  have  furnished 
almost  perfect  protection  against  the  very  unusual  snow-fall  of  the  winter  of  1872-3.] 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Having  found  that  por- 
tion of  the  road  lying  between  Thomson  Junction  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
228  and  4,118-5,280  miles  in  length,  to  be  judiciously  located,  well  constructed  and 
adequately  equipped,  and  believing  that  it  substantially  meets  the  requirements  both 
of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  Department  regulations  bearing  on  the 
subject,  the  Commission  respectfully  recommends  its  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment." 
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THE  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  centrally  traverse  and  draw 
its  traffic  from  a  Fertile  Belt  of  country  i,8oo  miles  long  and  at 
least  700  in  width,  which  is  now  wholly  unsupplied  with  railroads  or 
other  adequate  means  of  transportation.  For  the  carrying  trade  of 
this  vast  region  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  have  no  competitor. 
The  existing  road  to  the  Pacific  has  an  ample  field  for  a  prosperous 
business  of  its  own.  Being  500  miles  apart  the  two  lines  cannot  be 
rivals  for  local  traffic,  while  the  Asiatic  and  through  trade  of  both 
will  be  increased  to  an  enormous  volume  by  their  joint  efforts  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  world's  commerce  across  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  by  their  joint  demonstration  that  the  trans-continental  route 
is  equal  to  all  commercial  needs. 

Will  a  country  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  New  Northwest 
furnish  a  sustaining  business  to  one  line  of  road?  The  question 
answers  itself.  But  the  case  does  not  rest  on  this  general  inference 
alone.  The  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces  dependent  upon  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  their  thoroughfare  of  travel  and  traffic 
are  already  populated  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  possess  fully 
organized  local  governments.  The  country  directly  tributary  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Road  contains  quite  as  many  people  as  did  the  States 
and  Territories  traversed  by  the  first  Pacific  Road  when  it  was  built, 
while  the  producing  capacity  of  the  Northern  belt  is  many  fold  greater 
than  that  of  the  Central.* 


*The  Chicago  yournal,  in  an  intelligent  review  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  says  : 

"  The  census  returns  of  i860  gave  460,112  as  the  sum  total  of  the  population  of  Nebraska,  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Nevada  and  California — the  district  now  traversed  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroads.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  road,  at  both  ends,  in  the  winter  of  1863.  Between  the  two 
dates  mentioned,  owing  to  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  the  far  West  could  not  have  received  much  of  an 
addition  to  its  population.  Looking  back  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so  many  of  its  friends,  even, 
prophesied  that  financially  the  road  would  be  a  failure.  They  regarded  the  enterprise  as  one  of  politi- 
cal necessity,  but  could  see  no  money  in  it.  Its  route,  for  the  most  part,  lay  through  a  wilderness 
incapable  of  agricultural  settlement.  Of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  above  given  all  but  90,118 
were  in  the  State  of  California.  .  

"And  now  comes  the  Northern  Pacific,  certainly  with  greater  probabilities  of  success  than  were 
before  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific.  While  it  equals  the  other  in  mineral  wealth,  the  country 
through  which  it  runs  is  vastly  more  inviting  to  the  farmer.  Indeed,  testimony  shows  it  to  be  of  special 
agricultural  value.  Leaving  out  California  on  the  Union-Central  Pacific,  and  also  excluding  Minne- 
sota on  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  latter  road  has  104,752  more  people  to  contribute  to  its  local 
business  than  awaited  the  opening  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  and  only  23,592  less  than  give 
support  to  the  latter  road  now. 

"  Including  those  two  States — which  would  not  be  unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  Northern  Pacific  will 
have  in  Minnesota,  with  its  main  and  branch  lines,  over  eight  hundred  miles  of  road,  draining  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  State — including  these  two  States,  the  tributary  population  of  the  Northern  road  in 
all  is  639,433,  or  179,311  more  than  were  at  first  reached  by  the  Union-Central  Pacific,  and  only  148,837 
less  than  give  aid  to  it  now. 
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It  was  predicted  that  years  would  elapse  before  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  Roads  could  reach  a  paying  business.  Look  at  the 
facts :  Although  built  by  the  longest  line  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  through  a  belt  of  country  much  of  which  cannot  be 
occupied,  and  over  a  mountain  region  presenting  great  elevations  and 
most  difiicult  grades,  these  two  roads,  which  for  commercial  purposes 
may  be  regarded  as  one,  earned  enough  in  their  first  full  year  of  through 
business,  over  and  above  running  expenses,  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  a  fair  estimate  of  their  cost.  How  many  roads  in  any  part  of  the 
country  can  make  a  better  showing  ?  The  official  statement  of  the 
gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  Road,  (the  western  half 
of  the  present  trans-continental  line,)  during  eight  years  is  as  follows: 

Year.  Miles  Operated.  Gross  Earnings.  Net  Earnings.  Per  Mife, 

1865,  31  to    56,  ^401,941.92  (gold,)  $280,272.39 

1866,  56  "    94,  864,917.57       "  664,206.96 

1867,  94  "  137,  1,470,653.50  1,087,001.22 

1868,  127  "468,        2,300,767.17  1,469,776.36 

1869,  468^742,        5,716,115.54       "  2,591,497.00  $9,037.00 

1870,  742^900,       7,995,116.18  (currency,)  3,800,761.34  9o43-00 

1871,  1034,  9,467,072.15         "         5,171,192.95  9,155-00 

1872,  1 175,  12,793,001.91         "         7,465,625.36  10,896.00 

In  1 87 1,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Central  Pacific  were 
45t^o^o  P^^  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings;  in  1872  they  were  4iy'(fo  P^r 
cent.,  and  70  per  cent,  of  receipts  came  from  Local  business. 

Gross  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  branches,  for  1872,     .    .  $12,793,001.91 
"         "  "     Union       "    8,779,099.00 


Aggregate  earnings  of  present  Pacific  Road,  (2213  miles)  for  1  ^ 
1872,  being  the  third  full  year  of  through  business,         /  *    *    **  ' 

A  similar  traffic  over  the  Northern  Pacific  line  when  completed 
will  yield  a  net  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  11  per  cent,  on  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  the  road. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  until  June,  1870,  the  Central  Pacific 
Road  terminated  on  the  west  at  Sacramento,  138  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and  the  Ocean ;  that  aside  from  Sacramento,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  16,000,  it  had  no  considerable  town  or  city  on  its  entire  main 
line,  or  at  either  terminus ;  and  that  the  total  population  of  all  the 


"  But  the  figures  given  are  suggestive.  What,  principally  within  the  last  five  years,  has  added 
100,000  to  the  population  of  San  Francisco  ?  Surely  nothing  so  much  as  the  summons  of  iron  knocking 
at  the  Golden  Gate.  If  a  road  can  add  100,000  people  in  five  years  to  an  existing  city,  cannot 
another  one  in  the  same  time  build  up  a  city  of  100,000,  especially  if,  by  reason  of  its  shorter  oceanic 
distance,  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  will  necessarily  control  foreign  shipments? 

"  Few  doubt  that  if  the  land  lying  along  the  Union  Pacific  had  been  as  available  for  agriculture  as 
the  lands  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  population  along  the  route  would  have  trebled  as  well  as  that  of 
its  terminal  city.  Here,  then,  the  case  will  probably  stand : — The  Northern  Pacific,  on  its  comple- 
tion, will  find  a  flouirshing  city  awaiting  it  on  Puget  Sound,  inferior,  of  course,  in  size,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  still  a  thriving,  well-grown  city,  as  helpful  to  it  as  the  other  to  its  Southern  compeer.  It 
will,  during  its  progress,  on  account  of  its  fertile  lands,  more  than  quadruple  the  population  west  of 
Minnesota,  and  so  bids  more  than  fair  to  equal  the  first  through  business  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific,  while  for  the  succeeding  years  its  returns  will  be  vastly  greater." 
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towns  on  the  road  between  Sacramento  and  Ogden,  a  distance  of  743 
miles,  was,  in  1870,  less  than  12,000. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  before  the  construction  of  the  present 
Pacific  Road,  to  say  of  what  would  consist  the  enormous  traffic  it  at 
once  obtained  and  now  enjoys,  yet  sagacious  men  knew  the  business 
was  awaiting  the  Road.  The  builders  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  Roads  deserve  much  credit  as  the  pioneers  of  a  great  movement. 
They  took  the  risk  of  a  vast  experiment,  and  their  demonstration  of  the 
feasibility  and  profitableness  of  a  trans-continental  road  by  a  most 
difficult  route,  has  rendered  comparatively  easy  and  wholly  safe  the 
construction  of  a  second  road,  on  a  short  line,  with  easy  grades,  and 
through  a  country  of  acknowledged  fertility  and  variety  of  resources. 
The  success  of  the  first  being  already  proved,  the  success  of  the  second, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  doubly  assured. 

SOURCES  OF  BUSINESS. 

To  enumerate  specifically  some  of  the  sources  of  that  traffic  which 
now  awaits  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ; 

1 .  Where  the  Road  crosses  the  Red  River  of  the  North  it  taps  1 5  00 
miles  of  inland  navigation — down  the  Red  River,  through  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  up  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Light  draft  steamers  have  long  navigated  much  of  this  route.  Along 
the  greater  part  of  this  water-way  the  soil  is  good,  the  climate  like  that 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  settlements  numerous.  The  trade  of  this  vast 
region  beyond  the  national  boundary,  including  the  transportation  of 
supplies  for  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, already  forms  part  of  the  business  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 
During  the  half-year  ending  November  20,  1872,  the  freight  shipped 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road,  en  route  to  and  from  Fort  Garry,  in 
Manitoba,  (British  America,)  amounted  to  more  than  Five  Million 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  shipments  to  other  points 
on  the  Red  River  above  Fort  Garry,  and  the  important  passenger 
business  from  the  same  source. 

2.  The  Railroad  will  do  most  of  the  business  now  done  by  steam- 
boats on  the  upper  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  '  That  business  is 
of  long  standing  and  very  considerable  amount. 

3.  The  road  will  command  the  extensive  interior  trade  that  now 
supports  twenty  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  navigate  the  Columbia,  Clark's  Fork,  the  Snake  River,  and 
Lake  Pend  d' Oreille. 

4.  It  will  take  the  bulk  of  the  large  business  now  done  all  over 
the  Northwest  by  pack-animals  and  wagon-trains.  It  will  perform  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  express  service  of  six  States  and  Territories, 
in  addition  to  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail  through  the  same  country. 
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5.  It  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  wagon  service  in  trans- 
porting supplies  to  the  twenty-eight  northern  military  posts — a  service 
which  has  cost  the  Government  many  million  dollars  yearly.  In  this 
way  alone  it  will  save  to  the  nation  annually,  a  large  percentage  on  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Road. 

6.  The  existing  Lumber  trade  of  Puget  Sound,  westward  by  sea, 
is  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  railroad  will  create  a  proportionate  trade 
eastward.  The  shipments  of  lumber,  by  vessel,  from  Puget  Sound,  in 
1872,  equalled  30,000  car-loads,  or  1500  trains  of  20  cars  each.  And 
this  traffic  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  What  must  the  corresponding  interior 
lumber  trade  contribute  to  the  business  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad? 

7.  The  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  Washington 
Territory  to  shipping  ports  on  the  Sound  and  the  Columbia  rivers, 
and  from  the  mines  in  Dakota  to  all  points  in  the  northwest,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  will,  from  the  outset,  and  for  all  time,  be  a 
principal  feature  in  the  freight  traffic  of  the  road.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  success  of  coal  roads  in  the  Atlantic  States,  can 
estimate  the  value  of  this  unfailing  source  of  business  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  line. 

8.  The  tide  of  emigration,  already  tending  to  the  country  now 
opening  to  settlement,  with  the  thousand  needs  of  new  and  thriving 
communities,  will  contribute  a  large  revenue  to  the  Road.  For  many 
years  the  transportation  of  settlers,  their  families,  goods  and  supplies, 
(though  done  at  low  rates,)  to  all  parts  of  the  Fertile  Belt  adjacent  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  line,  will  furnish  a  constantly  increasing  income 
to  the  Company. 

9.  As  a  route  for  tourists  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  will  present 
attractions  which  cannot  be  rivaled.  The  summer  pleasure  travel  over 
the  line  will  be  very  large  from  the  outset.  The  National  Yellowstone 
Park,  situated  near  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road,  and 
embracing  the  hot  springs,  the  volcanoes,  the  grand  canyons,  the 
cataracts,  and  the  wonderful  geysers,  will,  alone,  attract  scores  of 
thousands  of  visitors  annually.  The  scenery  along  the  upper  Missouri, 
between  Fort  Benton  and  Three  Forks,  is  imposing  beyond  description, 
and  well  worth  a  trans-continental  journey  to  behold.  The  portion  of 
the  valley  route  between  Helena  and  Lake  Pend  d' Oreille,  descend- 
ing the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  is  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  attractive.  The  scenery  along  the  Columbia,  from  Wallula  to 
Portland,  past  the  Dalles,  the  Cascades,  Cape  Horn,  &c.,  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  surpassing  all  else  of  the  kind  on  the  continent. 
On  the  Pacific  Slope,  Mounts  Hood,  Ranier,  and  St.  Helens,  the 
giant  forests  of  Washington,  and  the  shores  and  waters  of  Puget  Sound, 
more  than  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  route  for 
beautiful,  grand,  and  often  astonishing  scenery. 
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10.  The  shipment  of  cattle  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road, 
promises  to  equal  that  upon  any  line  in  America.  The  grazing  lands 
of  the  Fertile  Belt  are  admittedly  unsurpassed  in  character  and  extent. 
The  "bunch-grass"  covers  valleys  and  mountains.  It  is  grass  in 
summer  and  cured  hay  in  winter.  Stock-raising  will  continue  to  be, 
as  it  now  is,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  business  in  the 
Northwest,  and  with  this  great  thoroughfare  furnishing  quick  trans- 
portation to  a  ready  market,  this  interest  cannot  but  reach  enormous 
proportions.  The  experience  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
Roads,  in  suddenly  developing  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  from  the 
Southwestern  plains,  furnishes  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  expected 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 

11.  The  grain-producing  capacity  of  Minnesota  is  well  known. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Road  and  its  allied  lines,  will  transport  to  market 
the  product  of  two-thirds  of  the  wheat-lands  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
trunk  line  will  traverse,  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  many  million  acres 
of  equally  good  soil.  Indeed,  the  Road  may  be  said  to  open  to  the 
world's  markets  that  region,  which,  at  a  very  early  day,  is  to  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  How  much 
business  must  the  grain-product  of  the  Northwest,  present  and  future, 
furnish  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Road?  With  one-fortieth  part  of  her 
lands  under  cultivation,  it  is  estimated  that  Minnesota  alone  produced 
twenty-six  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  1872 — the  surplus  or  exportable 
portion  of  which  load  at  least  3000  trains  of  cars. 

12.  The  many  navigable  rivers  crossed  and  recrossed  at  conve- 
nient intervals  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  will  contribute  to  it 
a  large  traffic  by  bringing  in  the  trade  of  the  country  for  many  miles 
on  both  flanks.  For  example,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  Cowlitz  river,  the  Willamette,  the  lower  and  upper  Colum- 
bia, the  Snake,  the  Clark,  and  Lake  Pend  d' Oreille — all  will  serve  as 
feeders  and  outlets  for  the  concentration  and  distribution  of  freights 
and  passengers  upon  and  from  the  great  central  thoroughfare,  the 
Railroad.  From  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia's  branches 
it  IS  only  some  250  miles  across  the  divide  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Missouri  on  the  east.  This  stream  and  the  Yellowstone  drain 
large  tracts  of  fertile  country,  and  both  will  bring  their  tribute  of 
trade  to  the  Railroad,  where  rail  and  river  intersect,  in  Dakota.  Two 
hundred  miles  further  east,  the  navigable  Red  River  is  crossed, 
bringing  to  the  Road,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  trade  of  1500  miles  of 
valley  lands.  At  their  eastern  termini,  the  two  arms  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  connect  with  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St. 
Paul,  and  the  commerce  of  the  great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior. 

This  lake  and  river  system  of  the  Fertile  Belt  is  obviously  an 
important  element  in  the  assured  success  of  the  Road,  giving  it  the 
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practical  advantage  of  eight  or  ten  side  branch  lines,  without  the 
expense  of  building  them.  But  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Road 
has  proved  a  business  success  without  having  a  single  navigable  stream 
tributary  to  it,  between  Sacramento  and  Omaha — 1775  miles. 

13.  The  mining  interest  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington, 
will  at  once  and  permanently  furnish  a  large  share  of  traffic  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Road,  and,  with  cheap  transportation,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery,  this  branch  of  business  will  steadily 
increase.  The  fact,  elsewhere  noticed,  that  the  mines  of  Montana 
have  already  produced  more  than  100  million  dollars,  indicates  the 
richness  of  the  deposits  and  the  permanent  nature  of  this  industry. 
The  shipment  of  supplies  for  the  mining  population,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  their  products  eastward,  will,  in  all  probability,  render 
the  mountain  section  of  the  route  more  profitable  to  the  Road  than 
any  equal  extent  of  agricultural  country.  Already  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  line  derives  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  this 
trade — carrying  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  to  the 
smelting  works  at  San  Francisco  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  As 
many  as  ten  thousand  tons  of  ores,  assaying  from  ^200  to  ^1200  per 
ton,  have  passed  over  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Roads  monthly. 
The  well-known  richness  and  extent  of  the  mines  adjacent  to  the 
route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  give  assurance  that  it  will  derive 
as  great  a  traffic  as  the  Union-Central  from  this  source. 

14.  Too  much  importance  is  not  attached  to  the  matter  of 
through  business  between  the  ports  of  Asia  and  our  Atlantic  Coast, 
experience  having  shown  that  Local  Traffic  must  always  be  the  main 
reliance  of  all  great  thoroughfares.  But,  whatever  shall  be  the  future 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  trade  by  rail  across  this  continent — and  it  will 
unquestionably  be  large — the  Northern  Pacific  Road  is  sure  of  its  full 
share.  Its  advantages  in  this  regard  are  as  conspicuous  as  in  others. 
It  spans  the  continent  from  the  great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  by  a  line  600 
miles  shorter  than  the  present  finished  road ;  and,  owing  to  the  less 
distance  and  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  sailing  time  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  ports  of  China  is  claimed 
by  navigators  to  be  four  to  seven  days  less  than  between  San  Francisco 
and  China.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
"highway  of  nations."  Puget  Sound  has  the  only  considerable  coal 
deposit  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  furnishes  to  San  Francisco,  800  miles 
south,  the  coal  which  propels  her  China  steamers.  This  enormous 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  fuel  for  the  steam  marine  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  must  influence  commerce. 


CHARTER  AND  GENERAL  MORTGAGE. 


THE  leading  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Raih-oad  Company,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  on  page  5 
of  this  pamphlet,  are  the  following : 

THE  CHARTER. 

I.  As  often  as  25  consecutive  miles  of  the  Road  are  completed,  "in  a  good, 
substantial,  workmanlike  manner,"  such  finished  portion  is  to  be  examined  and 
approved  by  three  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereupon  patents  are  to  be  issued  transferring  and  confirming  to  the  Railroad 
Company  the  lands  of  the  grant  corresponding  to,  and  conterminous  with,  such  com- 
pleted section.  By  the  operation  of  the  Charter  and  the  General  Mortgage,  such 
Government  patents  vest  a  perfect  title  to  the  lands  of  the  Grant  in  the  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  First  Mortgage  Trustees,  who  represent  the  holders  of  the  first 
mortgage  bonds.  The  Road  is  to  be,  in  all  regards,  first-class;  the  rails  are  to  be  made 
from  American  iron  and  American  ore;  and  the  Company  is  prohibited  from  charging 
the  United  States  higher  rates  for  transportation  than  are  charged  to  individuals. 

II.  The  Government  is  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  the  lands  for  forty  miles  in  width, 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  the  Road,  as  fast  as  this  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
construction  of  the  track.  On  the  Company's  filing  a  map  of  its  intended  route  through 
any  State  or  Territory,  the  lands  embraced  in  the  Grant  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
market,  and  thereafter  will  not  be  liable  to  sale,  entry,  or  pre-emption;  and  the  alter- 
nate sections  belonging  to  the  Government  can  be  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  only, 
either  as  free  homesteads  under  the  Homestead  Act,  or  by  pre-emption  at  ^2.50  per 
acre.  The  usual  authority  is  given  the  Company  to  appropriate  a  right  of  way  through 
private  lands  by  compensating  owners  therefor. 

III.  The  charter  provides  that  at  least  25  miles  of  that  portion  of  the  Road 
between  Portland  (Oregon)  and  Puget  Sound,  shall  be  completed  by  January  i,  1872, 
and  at  least  40  miles  each  year  thereafter,  until  the  entire  Road,  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Puget  Sound,  shall  be  completed — in  1878. 

IV.  The  charter  (as  amended  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  31st,  1870) 
expressly  authorizes  and  empowers  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  issue 
its  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  its  Road,  and  to  secure  such 
bonds  by  mortgage  on  its  property  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  including  its  franchise  as  a  corporation.  It  is,  also,  provided  that,  as  proof 
and  notice  of  its  legal  execution  and  effectual  delivery,  said  Mortgage  shall  be  filed 
and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  \_Note.  The  Mortgage 
has  been  thus  filed  and  recorded,]  The  matter  of  the  title  to  Indian  lands,  if  any, 
embraced  within  the  Grant,  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Government. 

THE  MORTGAGE. 

The  General  Mortgage,  authorized  by  the  charter,  and  executed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  for  the  security  of  the  holders  of  its  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
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is  dated  July  i,  1870.  It  is  drawn  with  the  utmost  care,  and  every  provision  has 
been  embraced  in  it  which  could  reasonably  add  to  the  security  of  the  bondholder. 

I.  It  conveys  to  two  trustees,  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  and  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  all 
the  property  and  rights  of  property  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
including:  i,  The  Road-bed  and  track,  as  fast  as  constructed,  of  the  trunk  line  and 
chartered  branch ;  2.  All  rolling-stock  and  other  equipments,  all  engine  houses, 
machine  shops,  depots,  water  stations,  and  other  buildings ;  3.  The  entire  Land 
Grant  of  the  Road,  as  fast  as  it  accrues  to  the  Company,  consisting,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  of  12,800  acres  per  mile  through  the  States,  and  25,600  through  the  Terri- 
tories ;  4.  All  chartered  rights,  franchises  and  privileges  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

II.  The  Mortgage  provides  that  all  the  property  named  above,  and  all  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  as  security,  and 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  Company's  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  principal  and  in- 
terest, as  they  shall  become  due,  and  shall  be  promptly  applied  to  that  purpose  by 
the  Trustees,  in  case  of  any  default  by  the  Railroad  Company. 

III.  The  Railroad  Company  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  Grant,  at  prices  to  be  approved  by  the  Trustees, 
(but  at  not  less  than  ^2.50  per  acre,  during  the  construction  of  the  Road;)  and  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands,  whether  in  cash,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Trustees,  and,  upon  the  payment  to  the  Trustees,  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale,  or  sales,  the  Trustees  shall  and  will  make  a  full  and  clear  deed  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  lands  thus  paid  for.  Such  deed  from  the  Trustees  releases  the  land 
thus  sold  from  the  operations  of  the  General  Mortgage.  The  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
of  the  Company  are  made  receivable  at  par  and  accrued  interest  in  cash  payment  for 
the  Company's  lands.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement  between  the  Trustees  and  the 
Railroad  Company,  the  bonds  are  made  receivable  on  cash  payment  for  lands  at  ten 
per  cent.  pre7niu7n,  or  i.io. 

IV.  The  Trustees,  who  directly  represent  the  bondholders,  are  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Mortgage  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  land-sales  in  the  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  the  Company,  (by  repurchasing  and  canceling  them,)  if  they  can  be  bought 
before  maturity  at  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  premium;  otherwise,  the  Trustees  are 
to  invest  the  proceeds  of  land-sales  in  United  States  Bonds,  or  Real  Estate  Mortgages, 
for  the  further  security  of  Northern  Pacific  bondholders. 

V.  During  the  construction  of  the  Road,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  secured  by 
this  Mortgage  is  to  be  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  finished  portions  of  the  Road,  and 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Company.  No  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  land- sales  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest,  unless  the  general  treasury  of  the  Company 
shall  be  first  exhausted,  in  which  case  the  Company  shall,  from  the  first  net  earnings 
of  the  Road,  make  good  the  amount  thus  taken  from  the  land  fund. 

VI.  In  case  of  the  resignation  or  death  of  either  of  the  Trustees,  the  surviving 
Trustee  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  successor;  or,  upon  the  request  of  the  bond- 
holders, the  appointment  may  be  made  by  the  courts  in  the  usual  manner. 


PRACTICABILITY  AND  COST. 


BEFORE  the  work  of  construction  began,  and  preliminary  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  financial  agency  of  the  Company  by  Messrs. 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  material  portions 
of  the  route  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  a  civil  engineer  of 
sound  judgment,  long  experience,  and  deserved  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  closing  his  exhaustive  report  of  this  examination  Mr. 
Roberts  used  the  following  language  : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  state  as  the  result  of  these  explorations  and  investigations, 
after  much  reflection,  and  fully  appreciating  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  me  as 
the  Engineer  selected  by  you  for  the  duty,  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  route, 
with  the  land  grant  secured  to  the  Company  by  the  Government,  possesses  great 
intrinsic  value,  and  will  be,  as  a  whole,  a  remarkably  favorable  line  in  all  important 
respects;  a  line  which,  if  judiciously  located,  honestly  constructed,  and  properly 
administered,  will  pay  within  a  few  years  aYair  dividend  on  its  cost.  I  had  appre- 
hensions that  personal  investigations  might  disclose  material  or  possibly  vital  errors 
in  some  of  the  anticipations  induced  by  former  Reports.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  in  the  other  direction ;  and  I  am  constrained  by  the  facts  to  present  an  estimate 
of  cost  essentially  lower  than  those  previously  submitted  by  the  able  Chief  Engineer, 
and  I  offer  it  confidently  as  reasonable  and  reliable. 

In  the  course  of  his  report,  Mr.  Roberts  submitted  the  following 
approximate  estimate  of  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  Road, 
an  estimate  which  thus  far  seems  to  require  no  important  modification : 


Grading,  masonry,  Bridging,  track  and  ballast,   ^60,320,000 

Siding,  etc.,   4,200,000 

Contingencies,  including  superintendence  and  engineering,    ....  5,000,000 

Telegraph  line,   600,000 

Buildings,   2,312,000 

Rolling  stock,    3,615,000 

Branch  road,   1,200,000 

Extra  works,  etc.,   800,000 


^78,047,000 

Interest  on  bonds  over  receipts  during  construction,   7,230,000 


Total,  $85,277,000 


This  gives  an  average  of  $42,638  per  mile. 

ALTITUDES. 

The  height  of  the  country  upon  which  the  line  is  traced,  and 
upon  which  the  above  estimate  of  cost  is  based,  may  be  approximately 
stated  thus,  beginning  at  Lake  Superior  and  going  westward : 
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Miles. 

To  Dakota  valley,   300 

Yellowstone  river,   300 

Along  Yellowstone,   400 

Flathead  valley,   300 

Lewis  or  Snake  river,   200 

Puget  Sound,   500 

L.  Superior  to  Puget  Sound  via  Columbia  River  2000 
[Direct  line,  1800 

Compare  this  with  the  profiles  of  the  finished  line  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  Roads.  Properly  the  comparison  should  be  made 
from  Chicago — the  eastern  terminus  on  Lake  Michigan,  of  the  Omaha 
line.    There  are  on  that  route,  approximately,  as  follows: 


From  Chicago. 

Miles. 

Average  height  above 

1000  feet. 

... 

3300  " 

...  87 

7300  " 

...  482 

6200  " 

4750  " 

...  130 

4000  " 

...  45 

4400  " 

.    •    •  39 

300  " 

...  135 

50  " 

On  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  lines,  between  Omaha 
and  Sacramento,  a  distance  of  1775  miles,  there  are  four  main  sum- 
mits; Sherman  Summit,  on  the  Black  hills,  about  550  miles  from 
Omaha,  8235  feet  above  the  sea;  one  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
Aspen  summit,  about  935  miles  from  Omaha,  7463  feet;  one  at  Hum- 
boldt mountain,  about  1245  miles  from  Omaha,  6076;  and  another  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada  (only  105  miles  from  the  western  terminus  at  Sacra- 
mento), 7062 ;  whilst  from  a  point  west  of  Cheyenne  to  Wasatch,  a 
continuous  length  of  450  miles,  every  portion  of  the  road  is  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea;  being  from  500  to  1000  feet,  on  this  long  dis- 
tance, higher  than  the  highest  summit  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
route  the  average  elevation  is  under  3000  feet,  or  3000  feet  less  than 
on  the  Union  and  Central  line.  The  highest  summit  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  line  is  about  two  ' thousand  seven  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
Sherman  summit  on  the  Union  Pacific  line. 


Average  height  above  the  Sea. 
1 200  feet 
2200  " 
2600  " 
3500  " 

3000  " 
400  " 


SNOW. 

The  Snow-fall  is  lighter  along  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  than  along  the  Union  and  Central,  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  winters — the  severest  known  for  many  years — has  demon- 
strated that  with  ordinary  precaution  no  more  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced from  this  source  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  than  on  the 
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roads  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  operation  of  the  Min- 
nesota Division  of  the  Road,  on  which  the  snow-fall  is  greater  than 
on  any  other  portion  of  the  route,  has  settled  this  point  beyond  ques- 
tion. Besides,  the  fact  that  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Companies 
have  been  entirely  successful  in  protecting  their  roads  from  serious 
snow  obstructions  the  past  winter,  even  along  the  most  elevated  and 
exposed  portions,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
Road,  with  its  valley  route,  low  altitude,  sheltered  position  and  light 
snow-fall,  will  be  uninterupted. 


ITH  the  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  commercial  position 


V  V  possessed  by  the  New  Northwest,  the  mere  building  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  would  suffice  ultimately  to  people  the 
country  along  its  line.  Already  the  tide  of  emigration  and  settle- 
ment, having  reached  the  western  limit  of  desirable  public  lands  in 
more  central  and  southern  latitudes,  tends  strongly  toward  the  north- 
western belt  now  rendered  accessible  by  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  com- 
parative growth  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
several  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  carrying  out  its  general  plan  for  promoting  and  hastening  the 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  adjoining  its  Road,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  organized  its  Land  and  Emi- 
gration Department  on  an  adequate  scale.  Agencies  are  established 
in  the  older  States  of  the  Union  and  in  Europe,  through  which  trust- 
worthy information  is  diffused,  and  every  reasonable  facility  furnished 
to  intending  emigrants,  equally  whether  they  wish  to  locate  on  free 
Government  homesteads  or  purchase  railroad  lands,  or  both.  Some 
two  million  acres  of  the  Company's  lands,  partly  in  Minnesota  and 
partly  in  Washington  Territory,  have  been  surveyed,  examined,  ap- 
praised and  placed  in  the  market,  and  their  sale  and  settlement  are 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

Besides  aiding  the  individual  settler  as  far  as  possible  the  Com- 
pany encourages  emigration  by  organized  colonies  or  groups  of 
families,  so  that  neighbors  in  the  old  home  may  be  neighbors  in  the 
new ;  so  that  friends  may  settle  near  each  other,  form  communities, 
establish  schools  and  churches,  and,  in  brief,  avoid  most  of  the  hard- 
ships which  are  usually  supposed  to  attend  pioneer  life.  The  Com- 
pany endeavors  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  settlers  en  route  by 
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securing  for  them  transportation  at  reduced  rates,  and  by  seeing  to  it 
that  their  accommodations  on  ships  and  cars  are  comfortable,  and  that 
they  are  protected  against  fraud  and  abuse.  Those  who  purchase  land 
from  the  Company  are,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  carried 
free  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road,  when  going  to  settle  thereon ; 
and  all  settlers,  whether  on  Government  homesteads  or  Company 
lands,  have  the  free  use  of  comfortable  Reception  Houses,  furnished 
with  beds  and  cooking  conveniences,  as  a  temporary  home  for  their 
families  while  engaged  in  selecting  farms  and  preparing  shelter  of 
their  own. 

Practically  the  Railroad  Company  owns  one-half  the  land  within 
the  limits  of  its  grant,  which  it  sells  at  fair  prices,  and  from  the  other 
half  it  offers  (under  the  United  States  Homestead  Act)  free  farms  to 
all  who  will  come  and  occupy  them. 


THE  WHEAT  FIELD  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  Company  is  now  selling  its  lands  in  central  and  western 
Minnesota,  and  calls  the  attention  of  intending  settlers  to  the 
advantages  of  the  region  named  and  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Company. 

1.  Transportation  at  reduced  rates  is  furnished  for  all  settlers, 
from  principal  points  east,  and  purchasers  of  railroad  lands  are,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  carried  free  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road 
in  Minnesota,  when  going  to  settle  on  the  lands. 

2.  Reception  Houses,  described  above,  and  capable  of  accomo- 
dating three  hundred  persons  each  at  one  time,  are  prepared  at  Duluth, 
Brainerd  and  Glyndon  for  the  free  use  of  settlers  and  their  families 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  cars  till  they  have  selected  their  future 
home,  allowing  them  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make  the  selection. 

3.  The  terms  of  purchase  are  as  follows:  Price  of  land  near  to 
the  track  and  stations  ^4.00  to  ^8.00  per  acre;  further  away  ^2.00  to 
^4.00 ;  Seven  years  credit,  with  yearly  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, will  be  given  when  desired.  On  cash  payments  for  land  the 
Company  receives  its  own  first  mortgage  7-30  gold  bonds  at  ten  per 
cent,  premium  (i.io).    Warrantee  deeds  are  given. 

4.  Free  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  lands  of  excellent  quality, 
and  open  to  all  actual  and  intending  citizens,  are  abundant  near  the 
railroad — as  half  the  land  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  belong  to  the 
government. 
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5.  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  who  are  entitled  to  160  acres  free  near 
the  Railroad  by  one  and  two  years  cultivation,  may  select  homesteads 
through  an  agent  and  then  have  six  months  time  before  moving  upon 
the  land. 

6.  Colonies,  Families  wishing  to  emigrate  and  settle  in  groups, 
colonies,  or  communities  will  receive  special  encouragement  from  the 
Railroad  Company  on  application.  Those  desiring  to  join  desirable 
colonies  already  planted  along  the  line  of  the  Road  may  address : 
Red  River  Colony^  at  Glyndon,  Minn,  or  New  England  Colony,  at 
Detroit  City,  Minn. 

Full  information,  maps,  pamphlets,  etc.  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  or  addressing  the  Land  Department  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  either  of  the  following  places : 

General  Office,  23  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Office  of  Minnesota  District,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Office  of  Pacific  District,  Kalama,  Washington  Ter. 

Office  of  European  Agency,  34  New  Bridge  St.,  Blackfriars,  London,  Eng. 


THE  Lands  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Western 
Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota  furnish  the  best  possible  field 
for  the  application  of  capital,  machinery  and  thorough  business  man- 
agement to  the  production  of  grain  on  a  large  scale.  The  marked 
advantages  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  named  are  the  following : 

1.  The  lands  are  new  and  exceedingly  productive — yielding  crops  of  wheat 
nearly  double  the  average  of  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

2.  The  lands  can  be  obtained  from  the  Railroad  Company  at  low  prices  and  on 
long  credit.  In  Illinois,  wheat  farms  adjacent  to  railroads  are  worth  j^25  to  $%o  per 
acre,  and  in  Iowa  ^20  to  ^40.  In  western  Minnesota  wheat  lands  of  much  greater 
fertility,  directly  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  can  now  be  bought  for  ^4  to  $7  per  acre. 
Thus  the  capital  to  be  invested  and  "tied  up  "  in by  the  grain-grower  of  western 
Minnesota  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  amount  required  in  Illinois  or  Iowa ;  the  annual 
interest  account  is  proportionately  reduced,  and  the  yearly  profits  correspondingly 
increased. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  grain  grown  in  this  portion  of  Minnesota  is  very  superior 
and  commands  a  corresponding  price  in  Eastern  markets.  This  difference  between 
the  market  value  of  choice  Minnesota  wheat  and  the  average  western  product  is  often 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportiug  the  Minnesota  grain  from  the  farm  to  the 
Lake  port. 

4.  This  location  in  western-central  Minnesota  has  the  very  unusual  advantage 
of  combining  cheap  lattds  with  nearness  to  market.    The  profits  of  grain-growing 
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depend  so  largely  on  the  cost  of  carrying  the  crop  to  market  that  the  distance  from 
lake  or  sea-ports  becomes  a  vital  question.  Wheat  delivered  in  Duluth,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  is  practically  as  near  the  Eastern  market  by  cheap  water- 
carriage  as  when  delivered  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  and  the  price  at  Duluth  will 
naturally  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  other  points  named.  But  while  the  wheat  lands 
of  western-central  Minnesota  are  only  i6o  to  250  miles  from  the  Lake  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  wheat  lands  of  central  and  southern  Illionois  are  200  to  350 
miles  from  Chicago — the  nearest  Lake  port — the  wheat  lands  of  Iowa  are  240  to  540 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  those  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  500  to  800  miles  from 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee. 

If  5  cents  per  bushel  per  hundred  miles  be  assumed  as  a  fair  price  for  transport- 
ing wheat  by  rail  from  the  point  where  grown  to  the  Lake  port,  the  great  advantage 
possessed  by  the  lands  of  western  Minnesota  over  those  more  distant  from  water- 
carriage  becomes  plain.  Whether  the  producer  is  to  pay  lo  cents  or  30  cents  per 
bushel  for  carrying  his  grain  to  market  will  usually  settle  the  question  whether  he 
is  to  make  or  lose  on  his  year's  crop. 

Growing  wheat  on  a  large  scale  in  Minnesota  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  It 
has  been  fully  tested  through  a  series  of  years,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. It  is  believed  that  few  legitimate  business  pursuits  present  so  good  oppor- 
tunities for  the  safe  and  certainly  lucrative  investment  of  money  and  brains. 

Mr.  Oliver  Dalrymple,  who  for  seven  years  has  carried  on  a  grain  farm  of  2,000 
acres,  eleven  miles  from  St.  Paul,  furnishes  from  his  books  the  following  figures  re- 
specting his  crop  of  wheat  for  1872  : 

EXPENSES. 

Fall  plowing  of  2.000  acres  @  $2.00,   $4000 

Seed  Wheat,        bush,  per  acre  @  ^i.oo     ....  3000 

Sowing  and  Harrowing,  75  cts.  per  acre,     ....  1500 

Cutting,  binding  and  shocking,  ;^2.50  per  acre,     .       .       .  5000 

Hauling,  threshing,  &c.,  $3.00,    ......  6000 

Total  expense  of  crop,  (^9.75  per  acre,)       ....  ^29,500 
RECEIPTS. 

44,000  bushels  of  Wheat,  being  an  average  yield  of  22  bushels 

per  acre,  sold  at  ^1.05  per  bushel,      ....  ^46,200 
Deduct  expense  of  crop,  ;^9. 7 5  per  acre,     ....  19,500 

Receipts  over  expenses  ^13.50  per  acre,    ....  ^36,700 

The  cost  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  land  in  1864  was  ^8.90  per  acre.  Its  value  in  1872 
was  j^40  per  acre.  During  the  seven  years  there  was  not  one  failure  of  crop,  and 
during  the  same  period  the  net  profits  averaged  $\o  per  acre.  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
wheat  has  to  be  shipped  by  rail  400  miles  to  Milwaukee  or  155  to  Duluth — which 
gives  his  location  no  important  advantage  in  the  matter  of  transportation  over  v/est- 
ern  Minnesota. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Banking  House  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1873. 

THE  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  through  its  Financial 
Agents,  is  now  selling  its  First  Mortgage  7-30  Gold  Bonds, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  construction  and  equipment  of  its 
line  of  Road.  After  thorough  investigation  we  recommend  these 
securities  as  a  profitable  and  safe  investment.  The  Bonds  have  the 
following 

LEADING  FEATURES: 

1.  The  issue  is  limited  to  ^50,000  per  mile  of  road. 

2.  The  Principal  and  Interest  are  payable  in  Gold — the  prin- 
cipal in  thirty  years  from  1870,  and  the  interest  (at  the  Banking 
House  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  New  York,)  semi-annually,  first  of 
January  and  July. 

3.  The  rate  of  Interest  is  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per 
annum — equal,  at  the  present  gold  premium,  to  about  8^  per  cent, 
in  legal  tender  currency ;  thus  yielding  an  income  more  than  one- 
third  greater  than  U.  S.  5-20's. 

4.  The  Bonds  are  exempt  from  United  States  tax  to  the  holder, 
and  are  issued  of  the  following  denominations:  Coupons,  ^100,  ^500 
and  ;^iooo;  Registered,  $100,  ^500,  $1000,  $5000  and  $10,000. 

5.  The  semi-annual  interest  on  the  Registered  Bonds  is  paid  by 
gold  checks,  sent  regularly  by  mail  to  the  post-office  address  of  the 
holder.  Permanent  investors  are  advised  to  purchase  the  Registered 
Bonds,  both  as  a  protection  against  loss,  theft  and  fire,  and  for  the 
greater  convenience  in  collecting  the  interest.  The  Registered  Bonds 
can  be  at  any  time  exchanged  for  Coupon,  and  the  Coupon  for  Regis- 
tered, without  expense  to  the  owner. 

SECURITY. 

Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties  combine  the  characteristics  of  an 
ordinary  Railroad  Bond  with  those  of  a  Real  Estate  Mortgage,  and 
have  the  following  elements  of  strength  and  safety : 

I.  They  are  the  obligation  of  a  strong  Corporation. 

II.  They  are  a  First  Mortgage  on  the  Road,  its  Right  of  Way, 
Rolling  Stock,  Telegraph  Line,  Equipments  and  Franchises. 
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III.  They  are  a  First  Lien  upon  the  Traffic  or  Net  Earnings 
of  the  Road.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  for  1872  were  ^21,500,000. 

IV.  They  are  a  First  and  Only  Mortgage  on  a  Government 
Grant  of  Land  which  consists  of  12,800  Acres  for  each  mile  of  road 
through  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  25,600  Acres 
per  mile  through  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  23,000  Acres  per  mile 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  Road  and  Branch.  In  average  fertility 
of  soil,  healthfulness  ai;d  mildness  of  climate,  diversity  and  extent 
of  resources,  the  belt  of  country  comprising  this  grant  is  such  as  to 
render  the  lands  very  valuable  and  insure  their  sale  and  cultivation. 

SINKING  FUND. 

The  proceeds  of  all  Sales  of  Land  are  required  to  be  devoted  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Bondholders,  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  to  the  purchase 
and  cancellation  of  the  Company's  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  or  tempo- 
rarily to  the  payment  of  interest  thereon,  if  necessary;  and  the  Bonds 
are  at  all  times  receivable,  at  Ten  Per  Cent,  above  par,  (i.io)  in 
cash  payment  for  the  Company's  lands  at  market  prices.  The  Com- 
pany has  already  begun  the  sale  of  its  Lands.  The  average  price  thus 
far  realized  for  lands  sold  is  $5.66  per  acre,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $100,000  per  mile  of  Road  for  the  whole  grant. 

EXCHANGES. 

Those  who  wish  to  reinvest  coupons  or  dividends,  and  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  income  from  means  already  invested  in 
other  less  profitable  securities,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  merits  of 
Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties.  United  States  Securities  and  all 
marketable  State,  Local  and  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks  are  received 
in  exchange  at  their  highest  current  quotations. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington, 

Financial  Agents  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co, 
Bonds  for  sale  by  Banks  and  Bankei'S  generally. 


COMMERCIAL  POSITION  AND  CONNECTIONS. 


Puget  Sound,  a  deep  and  land-locked  arm  of  the  sea,  abounding  with  natural 
harbors,  indents  the  western  coast  of  the  continent  in  Washington  Territory  nearly 
200  miles — carrying  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  ocean  that  far  inland  and  east- 
ward. On  the  other  hand.  Lake  Superior  extends  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  chain,  some  300  miles  further  west  than 
Lake  Michigan.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  span  the  continent,  and  unite 
these  opposite  indentations  or  water-ways,  by  the  shortest  possible  line.  The  har- 
bors of  Puget  Sound  are  already  the  centre  of  a  rapidly  growing  commerce  with 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  sailing  distance  between  these  harbors  and 
the  ports  of  Asia,  is  claimed  by  experienced  navigators  to  be  materially  less  than 
between  San  Francisco  and  Asia.  At  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Northern  Pacific  will 
connect  with  the  coast  lines  of  road  extending  to  California,  with  the  steamboat  lines 
of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  sea. 

On  the  east,  improvements  now  making  and  projected  in  the  canals  uniting  the 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  will  enable  ships  to  sail  directly  between  Liverpool 
and  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  the  eastern  tenninus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  sailing  distance  to  Buffalo  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  substantially  the 
same  from  Duluth  as  from  Chicago — the  actual  difference  in  distance  being  less 
than  30  miles. 

At  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  system  connects 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  various  lines  of  railroad 
extending  through  Chicago,  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  with  the  general  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  completion  of  projected 
lines  eastward  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Road  will  unite  with  the 
Canadian  system  of  railways,  thus  forming  a  direct  and  short  all-rail  route  from 
Montreal,  Portland  and  Boston,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  St.  Vincent,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  will  connect  (over  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific)  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Road, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  the  general  route  of  which  lies  some  250  miles  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Road.*  This  connection  will  give  the  Canadian  Pacific  direct  rail 
transportation  for  passengers,  freight  and  construction  material,  to  and  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  immediate  access  to  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  numerous  navigable  rivers  which  intersect  the 
route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road,  render  tributary  to  it  the  trade  of  a  much  larger 
area  of  country  than  could  otherwise  be  reached  by  it.  Lateral  branch  lines  of 
road,  several  of  which  are  already  projected,  will  doubtless  also  be  built  by  corpo- 
rate and  local  enterprise,  as  rapidly  as  the  needs  of  the  contiguous  country  require. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  system,  besides  being 
entire  and  practically  independent  in  itself,  will,  from  the  day  of  its  completion, 
enjoy  such  favorable  connections  with  the  lines  of  water  and  land  transit  at  both 
termini,  and  to  the  north  and  south  of  its  route,  as  to  make  it  a  necessity  to  com- 
merce, and  place  its  success  beyond  question. 


*  The  fact  that  the  Canadian  Government  and  people  have  decided  to  build  a  railroad  across  the 
continent  in  British  territory,  near  the  52d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  250  to  300  miles  north  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Road,  would  be  strong  practical  proof,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  of  a  sufficiently 
favorable  climate  along  the  route  of  the  latter  road. 
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AIR  LINE  DISTANCE'S. 


MI1.ES. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  CHICAGO,   1864 

FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  CHICAGO,   1G90 

FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR  (DULUTH)   1364 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  OMAHA  ,   14*4 


RAILROAD  DISTANCES. 


MILES. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  CHICAGO,  via  UNION  PACIFIC  R.  R.,   2426 

FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR  (DULUTH),  via  N.  P.  R.  R.,  .    .    .    .  1800 

FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO  CHICAGO,  via  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R   2136 

FROM   MONTREAL   TO   PUGET  SOUND,  via  N.  P.  R.  R.  (ApproximateljO   2800 

FROM   NEW   YORK   TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  via  U.  P.  R.  R.,   3336 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PUGET  SOUND,  via  CHICAGO  AND  THE  N.  P.  R.  R.,  .    .  3046 

FROM  BOSTON  TO  PUGET  SOUND,  via  MONTREAL  AND  THE  N.  P.  R.  R.,    .  3130 


The  above  tables,  which  are  compiled  from  the  official  schedules  of  finished 
roads,  and  the  latest  surveys  of  unfinished  and  projected  lines,  are  significant  as 
showing  the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  unite  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Great 
Lakes  by  a  line  626  miles  shorter  than  that  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago.  To  this 
626  miles  should  be  added  at  least  124  miles  more,  representing  the  advantage  of  the 
northern  route  in  gradients^  or  ascents  and  descents,  giving  a  practical  working  ad- 
vantage of  750  miles  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  between  Lake  and  Ocean. 

2.  It  is  290  miles  less  distance  by  all  rail  from  New  York  or  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Puget  Sound,  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  than  from  New 
York  or  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  San  Francisco,  by  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  Roads.  To  this  also  should  be  added  the  advantage  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
route  in  gradients. 

3.  It  is,  approximately,  536  miles  less  railroad  distance  from  Montreal  to  Puget 
Sound,  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  projected  eastern  connections,  than 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  the  present  route. 

4.  It  is,  approximately,  206  miles  less  railroad  distance  (besides  the  advantage 
in  grades)  from  Boston  to  Puget  Sound,  via  Montreal  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, than  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  the  present  rsil  route. 


